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UNCOMMON GOOD EATING. 


Noruine is more variable than national | 
diet, except it be national appetite, An| 


Italian is content with a handful of bread 
and grapes, but an Esquimaux will devour 
twenty pounds of flesh in a day: a Hindd 
picks up a few spoonfuls of rice between 
sunrise aud sunset; and a Russian Tartar 
will eat, in the twenty-four hours, forty 

unds of meat. Nay, a Tartar mentioued 
4 Captain Cochrane in his Travels, consumed 
in that time the hind quarters of a large ox, 
twenty pounds of fat, and a proportionate 
uantity of melted butter for drink; and 

ree of the same tribe—the Yakuti—think 


nothing of polishing off a reindeer at a meal, | 


In London and New York the average con- 
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| which are as intoxicating in their way as 
ardent spirits, Paris has lately gone mad 
about horseflesh ; and, in the Exhibition of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one a Monsieur 
Brocchieri showed and sold delicious cakes, 
patties, and bon-bons of bullocks’ blood ; 
rivalling the famed marrons glacés, or 
baptismal dragées, of the confiseries of the 
Boulevards, ‘This seems to us almost the 
triumph of the art. 

Meat biscuits, made in Texas for the use 
| of the American navy, were also exhibited. 
They are like light-coloured sugar cakes in 
appearance. One pound of meat biscuit con- 
tains rather more nutriment than five pounds 
of ordinary meat. Portable soup is another 
matter of culinary condensation, wherein 
nutritive power is out of all proportion to 








sumption of meat is half a pound to each, bulk; and pemunican, so well known to Arctie 
person daily; in Paris it is one-sixth of a voyagers, is again a condensation of solid 
pound, with a lower fraction still for the, meat finely ground; then mixed with sugar, 
villages and country; yet the Ivishman’s|fat, and currants. The Siamese dry ele- 
bone and muscle are elaborated from potatoes, | phants’ flesh, as Germany hangs her beef and 
not from flesh ; and the brawny Highlander} pork: Cuba feeds her slaves on dried meat 
builds up his huge members from porridge, | imported in enormous quantities from Buenos 
kail,and whiskey. So that meat is not abso-| Ayres and the United States ; and, all through 
lutely essential even to Northmen; when, by | America, the trade in this article is brisk and 
a little unconscious chemistry they supply lucrative, extending even to Europe; which 
efficient substitutes, tailing off by units the imports and consumes a goodly quantity to 
various properties concentrated in honest, her share. 
beef and mutton, | The extreme north presents, perhaps, the 
Food is very unequally distributed among oddest specimens of luxuries in food. Blub- 
us There is the poor man, who can never, ber, the unrumiaated food of reindeer serving 
give his children a hearty meal ; and there is as an accompanying salad ; whales’ skin, cut 
the rich man, gorged with unimaginable into cubes, black as ebony, and tasting like 
luxuries: on the one side Lazarus, with a | cocoa-nut ; whales’ gum, with the bone 
hunger never sated ; on the other Dives, who, | adhering, not unlike cream cheese in flavour, 
between the ages of ten and twenty, con-|and called Tuski sugar—these were some of 
sumes forty wagon-loads of superfluous meat the chief dishes at a ‘Tuski banquet: while, 





and drink, at the cost of seven thousand 
unds, according to the calculations of 
idney Smith. 

‘But even more varied than amount is 
kind. There is no limit to the odd dainties 
affected by different people. ‘The New 
Brunswickers find a special charm in the 
moufle, or loose nose of the moose deer. 
Sharks’ fins and fish-maws, unhatched ducks 
and chickens, sea slugs and birds’ nests, are 

prized by the omnivorous Chinese, The 
uimaux revels in the foreign luxury of a 
purser’s candle; and the Abyssinian intoxi- 
cates himself with raw meat and warm blood; 


at a feast given by some respectable Green- 
landers, were half-raw and putrid seals’ 
flesh, putrid whales’ tail, preserved erow- 
berries mixed with reindeer’s chyle, and 
preserved crow-berries mixed with train- 
oil. Walrus is good eating. It is like 
coarse beef; and walrus liver raw, is a dish 
'on which to grow poetical. Frozen seal is 
excellent as a stand-by in travelling; and 
putrid seal, which has been buried under the 
grass all the summer, is a winter's special 
charm. The reindeer’s maw is made into a 
dish called nerukak, or the eatable, and sent 
about, as presents of game or fruit might be 
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with us. The entrails of the rypeu, mixed 
with fresh train-oil and berries, make another 


isinglass and balsam spread on silk. Caviare is 
the dried roe or salted spawn of fish ; the 


favourite dish; and the Greenlander’s win- 
ter preserves, are crake-herries, angelica, aud 
eggs im every stage of incubatory progress, 
flung’ all together’ into a sack of seal skin, 


black, which is the best, comes from the 
sturgeon, the red is from the grey mullet and 
the carp. Botargo isa kind of caviare made 
from the spawn of the red mullet, and of 


which is then filled up with train-oil, An| great esteem in Sicily ; the roe of the pollock 
Esquimaux will eat his sledge—when it is | makes commendable bread, and the roe of the 
made of dried salmon sewn between two skins;|methy (Eotha maculosa) can be baked into 
the cross-pieces: being reindeer bones. ‘This | biscuits, which are used in the fur countries 


is not so marvellous as it seems to be: it is | 
not quite like feeding off a one-horse chaise 
or clarence with C. springs ; but it must be a| 
curious sight to see a party turn out, and 
make a meal of their carriage. Reindeer is 
the great delight. of the Esquimaux—when 
he can get it: and frozen reindeer, eaten raw, 
is better, to his taste, than all the royal 
venison ever cooked for royal feasts. 
Keeping for awhile among the cetacea, we, 
find that the manatus, or sea-calf, gives a/| 
white delicate flesh, like young pork; a 
lean or fibrous part like very red beef; 
and fat which is like hog’s lard, with an 
exceptional portion lying between the en- 
trails and the skin, like almond oil in taste, 
and an excellent substitute for butter. The 
tail is the tit-bit, and is covered with a} 
fat of firmer consistence and more delicate | 
flavour, than that on the body. But the'| 
manatus is too human to be pleasant. “It | 
appears horrible,” says Mr. Lund Simmons | 
in his Curiosities of Food, “to chew and| 
swallow the flesh of an animal which holds 
its young (it has never more than one at a 
litter) to its breast—which is formed exactly 
like that of a woman—with paws resembling 
human hands.” The tongue of the sea-lion 
{phoca jubata) is preferred by some to ox 





tongue ; and the heart is said to be equal to 
roast calf’s heart. The walrus has a tongue, | 
a heart, and a liver, all serviceable and 
palatable, though we think the meat coarse 
and strong; the female sea-bear is like 
lamb, and its cub the very counterpart of | 
roast pig. Seal flesh we think strong and 
oily; but we have already taken the Green-| 
lander’s opinion on it. The black skin of 
the whale, too, we have tasted, and found 
its ebony cubes with the cocoa-nut flavour | 
simply delicious, but its coarse red flesh | 
like inferior meat. Porpoise, or sea-pig, is| 
not to be despised by British sailors suffer-| 
ing from salt junk and scurvy ; but itis not | 
much sought after now, though in the days 
when peacocks in their pride, swans, and | 
herons were at English tables, porpoises, or | 
sea-pigs, had their place of honour there as 
well. All sea things have the recommend- 
able quality of being highly iodised. This is 
one of the virtues of cod-liver oil ; one of the 
reasons why sea-side air is so good for the 
scrofulous and consumptive ; and almost the | 
sole benefit to be found in the Iceland moss, | 
once so famous as a specific against con-| 
sumption, Isinglass has also a fishy origin. | 
The court plaister of the chemists’ shops is 





as tea-bread. 

In Beloochistén the cattle are fed on a com- 
pound of dates and dried fish ; the inhabitants 
living almost entirely on fish ; and we here, 
in England, fling hundreds of pounds of sprats 
and other fish upon our fields to fertilise the 
land, poison the air,and deprive some hungry 
thousands of adinner. The Atlantic tunny 
is like veal, but drier and firmer; and the 
sturgeon, so prized by Greece and Rome, is 
also of the veal type ; that is, like flesh with- 
out blood. The sharp-nosed sturgeon is like 
beef, very coarse, rank, and unsavoury. The 
shark is dry and acid. Havana is the only 
place where shark is openly sold in the 
market, and the Chinese are the only people 
who ascribe any specially invigorating virtues 
to the fins and tail. 

The Gold Coast negroes are all fond of | 
sharks; as they are of hippopotami and alli- 
gators, and the Polynesians surfeit them- 
selves to indigestion and disease by their 
love of sharks’ flesh, quite raw. 

Scotland, and some other northern coun- 
tries, eat the picked shark and the dog-fish, The 
conger-eel, dried and grated, thickens soup 
in catholic countries, and is a Jersey dainty, 
tasting like veal. In Cornwall they make 
conger-eels, as they do everything else, into 
pies. The Chinooks dry a little fish—some- 
thing like a sardine—then burn it as a candle; 
and the scales of the delicious and delicate 
callipevi make exceedingly beautiful orna- 
ments, 

Other people beside the Gold Coast negroes 
feed on, and take pleasure in reptiles. We 
ourselves eat one of the tribe when we devour 
calipash and calipee. But though we revel in 
turtle, we keep an adverse countenance to tor- 
toise ; yet, half the soup eaten by travellers 
in Italy and Sicily is made of land tortoise, 
boiled down to its essence. In Trinidad, 
and other of the West India islands, land 
tortoises are in much repute ; the eggs of the 
close tortoise (testudo clausa) are held a 
supreme delicacy in North America ; and Sit 
Walter Raleigh fed his fainting men on “ tor- 
tuggas eggs ” while sailing up the Orinoco. 

In both North and South America the salt 
water terrapin is a fat and luscious luxury, if 
taken just at the close of summer, and its 
eggs in their parchment-like skin—they have 
no true shell—are always valued, The 
hiccatee, New Holland’s curious snake-necked 
version of a tortoise, has a liver which would 
Send the p&té de foie gras of Strasbourg out 
of the field altogether ; while, of turtle the 
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world of gourmands is never tired, under 
any form of presentation that it may please 
the chef to serve him. The hideous, sealy, 
| demoniacal-looking iguana is better in the 
trial than in outside promise; cooked skilfully, 
| itis like chicken in flesh and like turtle in 
| flavour; but, if one of its paws should 
| happen to stick up in the dish, it is so 
| feightfully suggestive of a pigmy alligator 
that many a stout European, afraid of 
nothing else under the sun, would be afraid 
of that. It is excellent eating, being omni- 
gustatory ; it is like chicken, like rabbit, 
when stewed or curried; like turtle, if dressed 
as turtle should be; like hare, when turned 
into soup, and a good dish of imitation 
minced veal might be made of it, with lemon- 
| eream, and streaky bacon superadded, It is 
| of the range of white meats; and its small, 
| goft-shelled, delicate eggs are equal to itself 
| in purity and daintiness of flavour. Indeed 
| the eggs of most reptiles are wonderfully 
appetising ; but none more so than those which 
| bring forth the harmless, hideous, and deli- 
| cious iguana ; unless it be the eggs of the con- 
| temned land tortoise. 

Caymans and crocodiles, lizards and frogs, 
_ areall eaten and enjoyed by certain people. 
| The typical crocodile is like veal; but some 
| species have a strong flavour of musk, which 
| is nauseating enough; and some are like 
juicy young pork, while others resemble 
obster. Others again have a powerful fishy 
taste, very disagreeable. On the whole, there- 
fore, crocodile is uncertain eating, and not to 
| be ventured on with undue rashness, Alligator 
is supposed to be serhepeeene and restorative ; 
and at Manilla is sold at high prices; the 
Chinese clutching at the dried skin, which 
they use in their awful messes of gelatinous 
soup. Alligator islikened to sucking pig, but 
the alligator’s eggs have a musky flavour. 

The Australians devour even the most 
venomous snakes; and, those who have tried 
say the flavour is like collared eel, though 
| the general likeness is to veal. In olden 
times viper broth was, to a benighted world, 
what turtle soup is to us; and viper jelly 
is still a aalinndhs restorative in Italy, The 
hunters of the Mississippi have, at this day, 
a. dish called musical jack, of which they are 
mightily fond, though it is only a stew of 
rattlesnakes. 

The French are notoriously fond of frogs, 
and frogs command a high price in the 
| Markets of New York; where they sell the 
large bull-frog, weighing sometimes half-a- 
pound, as well as the tender little green 
frog (rana esculenta), whose hind legs taste so 
like delicate chicken, when served up with 
white sauce in the restaurants of Paris and 
the hotels of Vienna. Of course, frogs do not 
escape in China, which devours everything 
with blood or fibre in it; and the horrid 
negroes of Surinam eat the still more horrid 
and most loathsome Surinam toad. 

Snakes and frogs seem to go somehow, 
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| with monkeys and parrots; they are all of 
the same eerie class together, though the 
naturalist would scoff at such a notion, and 
no physical geographer would countenance it. 
‘Yo us they suggest a sequitur. African 
epicures are never more charmed than when 
they can dine off a highly seasoned, tender 
young monkey, baked, gipsy fashion, in the 
earth. The Rio Janeiro monkeys are sold in 
the Leadenhall-markets of the place, together 
with parrots and the paca, a not very edible 
looking rodent. The great red monkey, and 
the black spider monkey, the howling monke 
and the couxio or jacketed monkey, are all 
eaten by the various people among whom they 
are found. Monkey tastes like rabbit, and is 
reported nutritious and pleasant. 

Bats and fox-monkeys—the flying lemur— 
are also eaten; but. are alien of very 
respectable holding in the gastronomic aris- 
tocracy ; they have a rank odour and are un- 
pleasant, but are eaten, nevertheless, by the 
natives of the islands of the Indian Archipe-~ 
lago, Malabar, &. One species of bat is 
good eating ; it is called by the naturalists 
the eatable bat, and is said to be white, 
tender, and delicate ; it is much favoured by 
the inhabitants of Timor; for all that it isa 
hideous beast, like a weasel, with a ten- 
inch body, covered with close and shining 
black hair, and four-feet wings, when 
stretched to their full extent. 

If the rank fox-monkey may be eaten, why 
not the fox? So he is. In Italy reckoned 
a crowning delicacy ; and, in the Arctic regions 
where fresh meat is scarce, when judiciously 
interred in a pie, he is considered equal to 
any rabbit, under the same conditions, ever 
bred on the Sussex downs. But, strange 
to say, the Esquimaux dogs, which will eat 
anything else, will not touch fox. The skunk, 
the prairie wolf, and the sloth are eaten. 
Cats and dogs find purchasers and consumers 
in China, where they are hung up in the 
butchers’ shops, together with badgers— 
tasting like wild boar—and other oddities 
of food. 

In the South Seas, too, dog is a favourite 
dish, and a puppy stew is a royal feast in 
Zanzibar ; but it is only justice to say, that 
where dog is eaten he is specially fattened 
for the table, and fed only on milk and 
such like cleanly diet. ‘The Australian native 
dog or dingo, is eaten by the blacks, but by 
no one else; and a South African will give 
a large cow for a well-sized mastiff. The 
tiger is thought by the Malays to impart 
his own strength and courage to his con- 
sumer. 

The American panther and the wild cat 
of Louisiana are said to be excellent eating; 
so is the puma, which is so like veal in 
flavour that you would not know the differ- 
ence blindfold. The lion, too, is almost 
| jdentical with veal in colour, taste, and tex- 
'ture. Bears’ paws were long a German deli- 
‘cacy; and bears’ flesh is held equal or 
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superior to pork by connoisseurs, having a 
mixed flavour, which partakes of the joint 
excellences of both beef and pork. The fat is 
as white as snow, and “ if a man were to drink 
a quart of it,” says one amiable enthusiast, 
“it would never rise on his stomach!” The 
tongue and hams are cured, but the head is 
accounted worthless, and thrown away. 

The badger tastes like wild boar; the 
kangaroo is not inferior to venison, and 
kaugaroo-tail soup is better than half the 
messes which pass in London under the name 
of ox-tail soup. Hashed wallaby is a dish no 
one need disdain, and a small species of 
kangarog, called pademelon, is as good as any 
hare ever cooked. An Australian native 
banquet is an odd mixture. Kangaroos and 
wallabies, opossums and flying squirrels, 
kangaroo-rats, wombats and bandicoots, all 
of them more or less of the venison type, 
represent the piéces de resistance ; while rats, 
mice, snakes, snails, large white maggots, 
called cobberra, worms and grubs, are the 
little dishes and most favoured entrées. A 
nice fat marmot isa treat—why not? They 
are pure feeders. An Esquimaux strings 
mice together as a Londoner strings larks, 
and eats them with equal gusto. 

The musk rat of Martinique is eaten, 
musky as it is, and indescribably loathsome 
to a European; and the sleek rats of the 
sugar-cane fields make one of the most deli- 
cious fricassees imaginable—so tender, plump, 
cleanly, and luscious are they. Sugar plan- 
tations generally maintain a professional rat- 
catcher, but some people think that rat pro- 
duces consumption, so discourage the sport. 
The Chinese are in a rat paradise in Cali- 
fornia, where the rats are incredibly large, 
highly flavoured, and very abundant ; they 
make a dish of rats’ brains equal to the 
famous plat of nightingales’ tongues spoken 
of in a certain Roman history ; and rat-soup 
is thought by all right-minded Celestials to 
beat ox-tail or gravy-soup hollow. 

Mr. Albert Smith gave his impressions of 
Chinese fare as consisting, for the most part, 
of “rats, bats, snails, bad eggs, and hideous 


fish dried in the most frightful attitudes,” 
with the addition of a soup of “Jarge cater-| 
oo boiled in a thin gravy with onions.” : 
ndia is now about to supply China with! 


salted rats, which it is hoped will open a new 
field of commercial enterprise and fortune 
quite unparalleled. The bandicoot, dear to 
Australian palates, is the pig-rat; and the 
vaulting rat, or jerboa, is of the same order. 
The Indians eat the beaver, which is said to 
be like pork; and porcupine is a prime 
favourite with the Dutch, the Hottentots, 
the Australians, the Hudson Bay trappers, 
aud the Italians. Porcupiue is a cross between 
fowl and sucking-pig, and accounted exceed- 
ingly nutritious. 

Elephants’ feet, pickled in strong toddy 
Vinegar and cayenne pepper, are considered 
in Ceylon an Apiciau luxury, The trunk is 
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said to resemble buflalo’s hump, and the fat 
is a godsend to the Bushmen, who will go 
almost any distance for a portion. Hippo- 
potamus fat, too, is a treat ; when salted it is 
thought superior to our best breakfast bacon ; 
and the flesh is both palatable and nutritious; 
the fat is used instead of butter for making 
puddings, and, indeed, for all the ordinary 
uses of butter. The young tapir is like beef, 
and the aay and musk hog are both supe- 
rior to the common porker, if care is taken 
to cut out the fetid orifice in the back. Pig 
—the pig for which Charles Lamb woul 
almost dare a crime, and the immortal China- | 
man burnt down his house—the pig of our | 
| childhood, our maturity, and our old age— 
| has detractors and calumniators ; surely no 
man who has once tasted could ever forego 
}again. America is the great pork-shop of | 
the universe; not even excepting Ireland, 
where the pig element is also strongly de- 
veloped. In America they speak of pickled 
pork by the acre, and in Ohio alone they use 
about three-quarters of a million of swine 
ow In Spain pig is game, lean and 
1ighly flavoured, without fat or unctuousness, 
| devoid of any capability for bacon, and with- 
out a rasher or a cheek available for break- 
fast. It is fondly thought that sausages come 
from this member of the pachydermatous. 
family ; but sausages are deceptive, and some- 
times contain as much horse flesh and donkey 
flesh as their more legitimate basis. Mr, 
Richardson, of Manchester, gave evidence in 
Mr. Scholefield’s committee, to the effect that 
horse flesh is mixed with potted meats, and 
enters largely into the composition of collared 
brawn, sausages, and polonies; and that, 
indeed, it is of material use in these prepara- 
tions, as, being harder and more fibrous thar 
pork, it binds together the whole, which else 
would be inclined to ran to waste and water, 
Birds are of large importance in the sup- 
plies of human food: and not only birds but | 
birds’ nests as well—at least with the 
Chinese, whose dainties are always peculiar. 
These nests are brought from Java and 
Sumatra, the gathering taking place thrice in 
the year, and being inaugurated by solemu. 
ceremonies, The nests are like fibrous, ill-_ 
concocted isinglass, inclining to red, about the 
size of a goose’s egg, and as thick as a silver 
spoon. They hang upon the rocks like 
(according to Mr. Albert Smith) watch- 
pockets. When dry they are brittle and 
wrinkled, and are sold for twice their weight 
in silver. The best are the whitest and 
cleanest ; but even with these there is enor- | 
mous labour in preparing them for the 
Chinese market, the end and aim of the trade 
beingasoup with these nests floating about like 
lumps of soft, mucilaginous jelly. ‘This nest, 
which is of the sea-swallow (Hirundo escu- 
lenta), is the only edible one known, Manyare 
the delicious morsels afforded by birds. The 
beccafico in the fig season ; the bronze-wi 
pigeon of Australia when the acacia seeds are 
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ripe ; the young, fat, hideous diablotin or goat- 
sucker, if taken when a tender nestling, and 
the same bird when older, if taken when the 
palms are in fruit ; the rice bunting of South 
Carolina, when the rice is ripening in the 


field ; and the ortolan, mere lump of idealised | —— 


fat as it is—these are among the most cele- 
brated of the smaller tit-bits, not forgetting 
the snipes and woodcocks of our own land, 
Some people eat insects. The grub of 
the palm weevil, about the size of one’s 
thumb, is much favoured in the East and 
West Indies ; and the grubs of most beetles, 
find their admirers and an _ cesophagal 
tomb in some or other quarter of the globe. 
Locusts are a substitute for grain with the 
Arabs, and are ground up into a kind of 
bread; besides being salted, smoked, and 
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plainly boiled or roasted. The Moors think| 


a fine fat locust superior even to pigeon, and 
the Hottentots make a coffee-coloured soup 
of their eggs. Grasshoppers and cicadas are 
also eaten; and, indeed, the problem seems 
to be to find any living thing which does not 
pass through the furnace for the benefit of 
some one’s bill of fare. The white ants— 
termites—are said to be good eating ; so are 
ants generally, giving a pleasant acid to the 
preparation, whatever it may be. They are 
distilled with rye in Sweden for the purpose 
of flavouring inferior brandy, The grub, or 
larva, of the termites, is like the most deli- 
cious bit of cream ; but the lusciousness ot a 
large white fat maggot, precious to the Aus- 
trafinn native, is said to be without compare. 
Stupid native !—he devours the grubs of the 
most valuable and the rarest moths and 
butterflies ; and certain species are almost 
extinct, in the plumed state, because the 
thirsty, parched, unentomological black seizes 
on that bit of living marrow, the grub, 
wherever he finds it, The thrifty Chinese 
first wind-off the cocoon, then send the chry- 
salis of the silkworm to table. It is a plea- 
saat adjunct in a feast where half-hatched 
eggs, sea-slugs, rats, frogs, and dogs are the 
principal dainties, Spiders are delicacies of 
the dessert kind to the Bushman; and Lalande 
and Anna Maria Schurman used to eat them 
like nuts, which it is said they resemble. 
Snails have their partisans, and Murillo’s 
Seville boy ate a snail pie while he was 
being painted. Even we rear a certain 
large white race, which we sell in Covent 
Garden, to be made into soup and jelly 
for the consumptive, who believe them 
to be almost a specific for that complaint. 
The Chinese gloat over sea-slug or béche de 
mer, and a dish of a certain sea-worm is one 
of the events of life to the dwellers in 
the Islands of the Southern Pacific, The 
people of Chili eat barnacles as we eat whelks; 
the Hottentots devour handfuls of roasted 
caterpillars which taste like sugared cream 
or almond paste, and stand to them in the 
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our rising population to exchange daff and 
mineral-coloured lozenges, for nice young 
harmless caterpillars roasted in the ashes, 
Think how the farmers would gain by the 
exchange ! 


DISHONOURED. 


On the evening of Sunday, the thirtieth 
of October, in the year seventeen hundred 
and ninety-two, a hackney-coach conveyed 
a party of four persons, with a small 
quantity of baggage, from Billingsgate Wharf 
to a distant part of London. The weather 
was wet and cold, and, as the coach slowly 
Jaboured through the foggy, deserted streets, 
the great city presented an unusually cheer- 
less aspect, But had it been ten times 
more dismal, the travellers would have 
uttered no complaint ; for they had arrived, 
at last, in a place of safety, and the sense of 
security outweighed, for the moment, every 
other consideration, The perils of a stormy 
passage from Dunkerque on board a crazy, ill- 
found smack, had been their latest discom- 
fort; but the sea-risk was nothing in their 
estimation to the dangers which they had 
left behind. Nor can this be wondered at, 
when it is explained that they were refugees 
from Paris at a moment when, frightful ag 
recent events had been, the prospect of the 
future, was even yet more terrible. Glad 
enough, then, they were to find themselves in 
a place which was not only a present asylum, 
but, to one of their number, the haven towards 
which his hopes had long been directed, 

This person was Monsieur Morin, the head 
of the party, a gentleman some fifty years of 
age. His companions were his daughter, 
Adelaide, a beautiful girl, just turned of 
nineteen ; her old bonne, Marguérite, more 
housekeeper than nurse, more family friend 
than either; and a middle-aged, contidential 
man-servant, whose name was Louis. 

Monsieur Morin was no stranger in Lon- 
don ; and, what was then a rare accomplish- 
ment, could speak a little English : enough 
to enable the hackney-coachman to under- 
stand whither he wished to be driven, and to 
prevent the Jehu from charging very much 
more than double the proper fare, when, the 
wearisome journey at an end, the vehicle 
stopped at the door of a moderately-sized 
house in a respectable portion of the town. 

It appeared that Monsieur Morin was 
expected ; servants being in readiness, fires 
burning, and other preparations made for 
the reception of himself and family. The 
trim appearance of the house, the size 
and disposition of the rooms, rising in five 
pairs from basement to attic, the scanty hall 
and narrow staircase, offered a striking con- 
trast to the home which Adelaide had quitted 
in the Rue de Mirabeau ; where everything 
was large, lofty, and en suite. But, if her new 


ge of sugar-plums and comfits, What a! abode seemed strange to her unaccustomed 
essing it would be if we could persuade eyes, it was at least free from painiul associa, 
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tions, and, after the scenes she had lately| “Unless our efforts can prevent it. Tlie 
witnessed, any place out of Paris was wel-| horrors of September have reached your 
come. The house, in fact, was only small by | ears?” 

com parison. | “All the world shudders at them. 

Early on the morning after his arrival, anything more terrible befal ?” 

Monsieur Morin went from home. Besidesthe| “Every day the hand of murder strikes 
removal of certain effects from the vessel in| down a nobler victim: every day witnesses a 
which he came from France, he had affairs of| bolder and bloodier tyranny. All soon will 
importance to transact. ‘The nature of his own| be anarchy. The king is already accused 
occupations in Paris had long connected him | before the Convention. That was the natural 
with a London firm, the founder of which| consequence of the infamous decree by which | 
was a fellow countryman, named Devaux ;| royalty was ubolished in France. See, then, 
and, to his place of business in the City, Mon-| what hope we have of the future, unless we | 


Can | 


sieur Morin at once proceeded. A painful | 
surprise awaited him. Greatly to his sorrow, 
he learnt that the head of the house had 
died only ten days before, after a brief illness. | 

“Mr. Richard Devaux, the only son, sir,” | 
whispered the clerk who gave this informa- 
tion, “is now our principal. Our late Mr. | 
Devaux was buried on Saturday, and to-day is 
Mr. Richard’s first appearance here since his, 
father’s death. But he takes to it, sir: he| 
takes to it. O, yes, sir, he will see you, no 
doubt, Who shall I say, sir?” 

Richard Devaux was a short, thick-set 
young man, apparently about five-and-twenty, 
with a colourless cheek, thin lips, and dark, 
restless eyes, At Monsieur Morin’s entrance, 
he rose from a table, on which several folios 
were lying open, and came to meet him. 

“Monsieur Morin, of the Rue de Mira- 
beau ?” he said, in a low voice. 

“The same, sir. The correspondent of your 
house, and the old friend of your father.” 

They shook hands, and there was silence 
between them for a few moments, each appa- 
rently occupied with the past. Monsieur 
Morin was the first to speak. 

“I grieve, sir,’ he said, “to trespass on 
your attention so soon after your sad bereave- 
ment; had I known of your recent loss, I 
would have deferred my visit till you were 
better prepared to receive me.” 

“It does not matter,” replied Richard 
Devaux. “A day sooner or later, when the 
worst is over, is of no consequence. You 

reeive,” he added, pointing to the books 

fore him, “that I have already begun to 
distract my thoughts by application to busi- 
ness.” 

“You are right,” returned Monsieur 
Morin. “I, too, find my only relief in active 
pursuits. But for them my mind would sink 
altogether, when I contemplate the position 
of my unhappy country.” 

“Are affairs, then, so much worse in 
France? Forgive me, sir, for asking the 

uestion, but the last few weeks have been 
or me a perfect blank.” 

“T can well understand it,” said Monsieur 
Morin, again pressing the young man’s hand. 
“Yes,” he resumed, “everything hastens 
from bad to worse ; and this will be the case 
till the very worst arrives.” 

“The worst }” repeated Richard Devaux, 
with an inquiring look. 


find it here !” 

“ And is that, sir, your only expectation ?” 

“T fear it. Everywhere on the Continent 
the armies of the revolution triumph. And 
this brings me to the object of my present 
visit. The sums which have been deposited 
with your house must shortly be made useful 
to our cause. You are aware of the extent 
of my transactions in this respect with your 
late honoured father,” 

“ Not entirely, sir, for my father kept those 
accounts under his sole supervision. It was 
only this morning, for the first time, that I 
have had access to the volume in which ‘they 
are entered. It is one that has been kept 
apart for that especial purpose.” 

“T have some large additions to make,” 
continued Monsieur Morin. “I waited to 
the last to collect all I could, as well of my 
own capital as of that which I was em- 
powered to raise.” 

“ And have you finally left Paris?” 

“Alas, yes, till better times, should we 
ever behold them, arrive.” 

“Well, sir,” said Richard Devaux, after a 
short pause, “ whatever amounts you are pre- 
pared to lodge with us shall be held in trust, 
—or, as we bankers say, at call—till you 
require them. I am, moreover, quite at your 
service whenever you wish togo through the 
accounts, My poor father’s principles are 
mine, political as well as commercial. You 
may rest assured that what he would have 
done I shall ever faithfully perform. This 
is, not only a duty I owe to his memory, but 
a tribute of my own personal respect for 
yourself.” | 

Monsieur Morin was gratified ‘to hear 
Richard Devaux speak in this wise, and 
they parted on the friendliest terms, after | 
the refugee had entered into some further | 
explanation of his present position, which | 
ended by an invitation to the young banker 
to come and see him. An intimacy conse- 
quently arose ; and, after the first visit paid 
by Richard Devaux to Monsieur Morin’s | 
house, there was no necessity for pressing its 
repetition. 


Il. 
A new kind of existence had now opened 
, before Richard Devaux, which, situated as 
he was, possessed a peculiar attraction 
i His father had been one of those men 




















Charles Dickens.) 
who, beginning their career with nothing, 
never lose sight of the possibility of being, by 
gome capricious stroke of Fortune, again 
reduced to nothing. Prudence, therefore, 
guided him from the outset of his life to its 
close. All his thoughts were directed to the 
estublishment of his house on the surest 
foundation ; and, to acquire the reputation of 


being safe while he silently increased his| 


wealth, was the great object of his ambition. 
He laboured hard also to impress his son 
with his own views; and, to carry them into 
effect, compelled his closest attention to busi- 
ness. Never relaxing from personal toil— 
not even during the illness which ended 
fatally—he permitted no relaxation on the 
art of others; aud thus it happened that 
Richard Devaux knew nothing of the plea- 
sures of society. Home, in its best sense, he 
had none; his mother having died while he 
was yet a child without increasing the family, 
and he was left to the training of his father 
alone. A good training it was for creating 
a mere money-making machine ; but as men, 
after all, are not machines, but have senses, 





affections, passions, and as these were for the | 


most part overlooked by the elder Devaux 
in his desire to make his son a model of com- 
mercial respectability, it is not altogether 
surprising that the experiment should fail. 
Richard Devaux devoted himself to his 
father’s pursuits, as long as he lived, with all 
the earnestness the old man could desire; 
being reconciled to what was in reality a 
sacrifice, by an ardent love of money. There 
was, however, this difference between father 
and son ; the former would rather have wit- 
nessed the utter downfal of his house than 
have sustained it by any course not strictly 
honest ; the latter was less scrupulous, 
Instructed in Monsieur Morin’s reasons 
for leaving France at that particular crisis, 
Richard Devaux foresaw many material ad- 
vantages, and anticipated great personal 
gratification from being admitted to the coun- 
sels, and enjoying the society of his father’s 
friend. He certainly was not disappointed 
in the last-named expectation. Monsieur 


Morin was a person of extensive information, | 0 


who had mixed largely with the world, un- 


tainted by its vices, yet familiar with its fail-| 


ings, and master of many of its secrets. His 
powers of observation were rapid, his instincts 
true, and his judgments seldom wrong. ‘The 
defect in his character—if defect it were 
—was a natural tendency, which no expe- 


rience could correct, to put implicit trust in| 
The first article of his| 


all men’s honour. 
creed, both social and political, was truth: if 
difficulties arose from being too out-spoken, 
they must be conquered in fair fight. 


Richard Devaux was, perhaps, no wor-| 


shipper of abstract virtue ; but he was fain to 
| pay respect to the qualities which were con- 
Spicuous in Monsieur Morin, and the senti- 
ments he uttered were as much to the pur- 
| Pose as if the sincerest conviction had 
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prompted them. The atmosphere, moreover, 
in which he now lived, allowed but of one 
mode of thinking, or, at all events, but of one 
form of expression. The friends who gathered 
round Monsieur Morin immediately on his 
arrival in London, however opposed in many 
respects, had one common bond of union, 
They were banded together for one high pur- 
pose. The object of the meetings held at 
Monsieur Morin’s house was to effect a com- 
bination of emigrant wealth and energy, for 
restoring France to her former condition, 

No sudden impulse had caused this move- 
ment; although it was urged to more imme- 
diate action by the present danger of the 
king. Without belonging to the noble class 
Mousieur Morin was thoroughly identified 
with all its interests, or, as he viewed the 
question, with the interests of his country ; 
for he had been brought up in the faith of 
the ancien régime: not blind to its faults, 
but believing that, with those faults amended, 
there was no salvation for France beyond the 
pale of monarchy. Apprehensions for their 
personal safety, and the security of their 
property, operated with many of the emigrants ; 
who, so early as the year seventeen hundred 
and ninety, withdrew from Prance into Ger- 
many and other countries. But all were not 
influenced by purely selfish reasons; and, at 
the head of the excepted few, was the Mar- 
quis de Grandmesnil, a nobleman of consider- 
able wealth, who had served with distinction 
in the last war. Not even amongst his own 
class had Monsieur de Grandmesnil a more 
intimate friend than Monsieur Morin, and it 
was by his advice that the Marquis acted when, 
with his only son, Henri, then in his twenty- 
third year, he at length decided on joining 
the army of the Prince de Condé, In doing 
so he left with Monsieur Morin the re- 
quisite authority for disposing of all his avail- 
able property ; aud, such was the well-known 
probity of the man whom he thus trusted, 
such was the opinion entertained of his poli- 
tical capacity, that several other noblemen, 
similarly situated also deposited large sums 
with Monsieur Morin to be devoted to the 

bject they all had in view. Foreseeing, on his 
ide that England must eventually become 
the centre of his party’s operations, Monsieur 
Morin repeatedly crossed over to London to 
organise his plans for the expected time; 
and, although such journeys were eminently 
hazardous, his care and skill, coupled with the 
assistance rendered by some of the men in 
power who secretly wished well to the rvyal 
cause, enabled him to pass to and fro without 
molestation and even without suspicion, 
These visits were paid in the lifetime of the 
| elder Devaux, and it was, privately, through | 
|him, as we have seen, that all Monsieur 
Morin’s financial arrangements were made, 

It has been intimated that Richard Devaux 
entered readily into the projects of the 


emigrants ; but, besides the feeling excited 
throughout England by the bloody acts of the 
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Septembrists, an additional stimulus to his ‘Change. I came here instantly to learn the 
zeal was given by Adelaide Morin, who had | truth.’ 


herself beheld the fearful spectacle which 


* And they have left me uninformed,” said 


followed the murder of the unfortunate| Monsieur Morin, with bitterness. “When, 


Princesse de Lamballe. 


do they aay, was this fearful decree pro. 


Adelaide Morin was well calculated to| nounced?” 


make converts of those who listened to her 
impassioned words. 


“On the evening before last. A govern. 


Had there been no| ment courier is believed to have brought the 


suffering to deplore, no wrong to redress, no| intelligence. The funds have already fallen 
right to sustain, royalty was so thoroughly | more than three per cent. Yet it may be only 
a part of her nature that, even from such as | a stock-jobbing report.” 


held a contrary opinion, her advocacy must 
have commanded attention. 


“T fear not. But I have still the means of 


But when her | finding out. Stay here, Devaux, till I return, 


auditors felt, or were disposed to feel as|I will be absent no longer than I can help.” 


she did, it was no wonder that she created 


rtisans, Of all the circle that surrounded | street-door closed immediately afterwards, 


Monsieur Morin quitted the room. The 


er, none echoed her sentiments more warmly | and Adelaide was left alone with Richard 


than Richard Devaux. 


Devaux. It was the first time that this had 


It is possible that, for the moment, this | ever occurred, 


young man’s devotion to the cause of French 


royalty was sincere; but, if Adelaide Morin|remained without speech or motion. 
had been separated from that cause, there is|length she sighed heavily, and raised her 


For several minutes Mademoiselle Morin 
At 


no room for doubting which side of the| head, 


estion he would have taken. He had, in- 
deed, fallen deeply in love with her, 


III, 


“This is terrible !” she said. 

“Sad enough, mademoiselle,” answered 
Devaux, “if the news be really true.” 

“They will not dare to execute the sen- 


Tue single purpose by which Monsieur | tence,” she continued, with flashing eyes. 


Morin was inspired so completely filled his 


“What have they not dared?” he re 


mind that he was alive only to that which | turned. 


reflected his own desires, and he unhesita- 


” 


“It is true,” she said; “nothing restrains 


tingly took for granted Richard Devaux's|'them. O, if there were hands now to strike 


fervent declarations, and reposed unlimited | in the king’s defence ! 


confidence in them. 

The refugee’s house was accordingly open 
at all hours to his new friend; who, one 
morning, went there much earlier than 
usual, 

“Has your master received his letters to- 
day, Louis?” he asked of the valet. 

“No, sir. And he is very anxious on that 
account.” 

“Where is he 7” 

“Tn the study, sir, with Mademoiselle.’ 

“Show me there!” 

Entering, as Louis announced him, De- 
vaux found Monsieur Morin and Adelaide 
writing. 


But such hands are 
far, far away !” 


“Hands there are,” said Devaux, “near 
enough yet to serve him, They can never be 
wanting when you desire their aid.” 

There was something in the speaker's tone 
which sounded strangely in Adelaide’s ears, 


| She turned on him a searching glance. 


Devaux met it without shrinking. 

“Ts there any one,” he continued, “who 
would not give his life for the cause that 
interests Adelaide Morin ?” 

Still her eyes were fixed on his, as if she 
doubted what she heard. 

Devaux drew nearer. 

“Why,” he said, “should I refrain from 


On hearing his name they both looked | uttering what my heart is bursting to reveal! 


quickly up. 

“Have you news?” 
Monsieur Morin. 

“T have. At least, there are rumours. 
They are very bad!” 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Adelaide. “What 
has happened ?” 

“Tt is reported that—the Convention—” 
he paused, 

“ Speak !—speak !” cried father and daugh- 
ter, in one breath, 

“Have condemned the king to death !” 

Adelaide sank back in her chair. The pen 
fell from Monsieur Morin’s hand, 

“ Condemned—to death !” he said. “ From 
whom have you this news?” 


eagerly inquired 


“It is current generally. It was every| 
man’s conversation at the opening of, 





Mademoiselle Morin—Adelaide—I love you! 
As man never yet loved woman, I love 
you!” Encouraged by her silence, he at- 
tempted to take her hand, She started back, 
astonished. 
“Love me 
hour !” 
“From the first moment I saw you. If | 
you will be mine, all I have is yours, Every 
resource I can command shall be at the 


7” 


she cried. “You! at this 


| service of your king.” 


“There is no traffic, sir, in love,” said 
Adelaide, with dignity. “ Were this even a 
time to speak of such things, your words 
would be wholly unavailing.” 

“Tf,” pleaded Devaux, “I have chosen 4 
wrong moment—” 

“All moments are the same,” interrupted 





























Adelaide, “your suit is hopeless. Let the 
subject be no more mentioned.” 

“Mademoiselle Morin!” cried Devaux, 
impatiently ; “you love another! You are 
| proud, Mademoiselle Morin, but—” 
His speech was broken short by a violent 
| knocking at the street-door. It was Mon- 

sieur Morin. He hastened into the room like 
| one distracted, threw an open Ictter upon the 
| table, and buried his face in his hands, Deep 
| aud long-drawn sobs choked his utterance, 
“Our kind, good master—come, Adelaide, 
| come to my breast, and weep your heart 
away—the king is no more !” 

While Monsieur Morin and his daughter 
| were locked in each other’s arms, Richard 
| Devaux read the letter. In a few lines it 
| told of the execution of Louis the Sixteenth. 

There was a settled resolve on Monsieur 
Morin’s brow when he spoke again. 
| “We had hoped,” he said, “to avert this 

blow. Our task must be to avenge it. Not 
| au hour must be lost, Everything, Devaux, 
| must be realised as soon as possible, You 
| will kindly excuse us now. Adelaide and I 
| have a sad day’s work to do. 
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mind, which pointed towards success ; but, 
before he encouraged it, there was a test to 
which Adelaide Morin must yet be submitted, 
He remembered that, when he abruptly 
charged her with loving another, her counte- 
nance changed ; he also remembered what 
Monsieur Morin had said in reference to the 
dear friends who were absent; and these 


| recollections strengthened his first suspicion. 


If Mademoiselle Morin wished her cause to 
prosper, she must be bis, and his alone, 

Upon this resolution he acted on the firat 
occasion that offered of speaking to her again 
without a witness to their conversation. 
Vain, however, were all his words. With 
still more haughtiness than before, Made- 
moiselle Morin repelled his advances, and he 
left her presence with that in his heart which 
only wanted one assurance to change its feel- 
ings to deadly hate. Accident supplied him 
with it, 

For greater security, in a time so fraught 
with trouble to the French emigrants, 
wherever they happened to have taken 
refuge, it had been settled between Monsieur 


There are dear | Morin and Richard Devaux, that all the cor- 


| friends abroad who should learn the news of! respondence having relation to the projected 


to-day from none but ourselves,” 
| Mademoiselle Morin said nothing. She did 
not even raise her eyes when Richard 
Devaux took his leave. Had she done go, 
she might have marvelled at the singular 
| expression which his features wore, 


IV. 

Days of agitation 
three persons whom this narrative most con- 
cerns. Events succeeded each other so 
rapidly, that, within a month from the recep- 
tion of the news of the king’s execution, war 
against England had been declared by the 
Convention, and a counter defiance hurled 
against the regicide Government. This fur- 
nished full occupation for Monsieur Morin ; 
at whose house meetings were constantly 
held to organise the expedition of an emi- 
grant force to operate on the coast of Brit- 
tany, under the command of the Marquis de 
Grandmesnil, and his son Henri. In all the 
business connected with this expedition, 
Mademoiselle Morin was indefatigable. She 
_ acted as her father’s secretary, and some- 


asged for each of the’ 


‘descent upon the French shores, should pass. 
through the banker's firm. 

| On the day of his last interview with 
| Adelaide, when, with every angry passion at 
| war within him, he went back to the City to 
| bury himself in affairs, he found that a large 
| packet, with a foreign post-mark, had arrived, 
|'The envelope bore his address alone; within 
were at least a dozen letters, the greater 
part directed to Monsieur Morin, As he 
turned them over hastily, with the intention 
of despatching them to their several destina- 
tions, one letter caught his attention. It was 
addressed, not to Monsieur Morin, but to his 
daughter. On the seal was the letter H, 
with this motto, in Gothic characters, “ Plus 
est en vous,” Was the key to the enigma 
here? Without a moment’s pause, he tore 
open the letter, and, though every word in it 
danced before his eyes, he read it through, long 
as it was, to the end. 

“This, then,” he muttered, “contains the 
secret of my rejection, The ‘dear friend’ 
is here. Henri de Grandmesnil is her ac- 
cepted lover, What tenderness! What con- 


thing more. She had personal motives for stancy! What ardent affection! ‘To clasp 
desiring the presence of the destined chiefs of her again to his bosom!’ A husband could 
the expedition in London, and her letters to scarcely say more. A French husband, if all 
that effect were urgent. Richard Devaux, also,|I have heard be true, would never say so 
had enough to occupy his thoughts. Upon him| much. But whether true or false, Henri de 
| devolved the supply of the sinews of this | Grandmesnil, since that is your high-sound- 

proposed warfare, derivable from the funds'ing name, you shall never see her more, if I 
which Monsieur Morin had lodged with his can prevent the meeting. But how? Does 
house, This business, however, was not all| Morin know of this engagement? He trusts 
he had to think about; the scene between | his daughter with rere she may have 
Adelaide and himself being never absent|done the same by him. It is ambition, 
from his memory. Royalist as he is, which leads him, perhaps, 

Undeterred by a first rejection, he was | to the hope of mingling his blood with that of 

nt on renewing his proposals. An idea,' these high-born nobles, Curses on them all ! 
not yet definitely shaped, had crossed his|The son of the old Bordeaux merchant is 
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beneath their notice! .. . . I may be wrong,| 
though, Morin may not be aware that this 
preux chevalier courts his daughter! I will 
see him before I decide,” 


Vv. 


Wuitz Richard Devaux was debating 
within himself what course he should take to 
bring the question to issue, a visitor was| 
announced, He had hardly time to crumple| 
up and thrust into his pocket the letter he| 
had just read, when Monsieur Morin entered. | 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I see you have} 
despatches for me.” 

“Which,” replied Devaux, “I was, about, 
to take to your house.” 

“T am glad I came. We might have 
missed each other, and time is precious to us| 
both, Permit me to read them here,” 

“ Certainly.” 

Monsieur Morin was soon deeply absorbed | 
in his letters, Richard Devaux tried also to 
occupy himself with what was before him ;| 
but he could not bend his mind to business. | 
The knowledge he had just acquired dis- 
tracted his thoughts from every other consi-| 
deration, and he remained closely watching the 
countenance of his visitor, as if to gather 
from its expression something to guide him 
in the proceedings he meditated, His feverish 
impatience made him long for the moment to 
begin ; but, when the time arrived, he felt it 
had come too soon. 

“Tt is much as I expected,” said Monsieur 
Morin, folding up the last letter. “They 
cannot move without money. Monsieur de 
Grandmesnil writes to say, that a remittance 
of five thousand pounds must instantly be 
sent to Rotterdam, the amount to be placed 
to his credit with the house of Van Orley 
and Company, of that city.” 

Richard Devaux made no reply: he had 
risen while the other was speaking, and now 
paced the room with gloom upon his brow. 

“ But,” said Monsieur Morin, “ you do not'| 
hear me, my good friend. A sum of—” 

“T hear you, sir,” interrupted Devaux, “T| 
hear you plainly; but, before we enter upon 
that subject, I have something else of more 
importance to spezk of,” 

“ Of more importance !” repeated Monsieur 
Morin, in surprise. 

* At least, to me,” said Devaux. 


| 


| angrily. 


LD WORDS. 
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“Young man!” said Monsieur Morin, “do 
you know what you ask ?” 

“ Perfectly,” returned Devaux, “T repeat 
my request. Will you bestow on me the 
hand of your daughter ?” 

Monsieur Morin, in his turn, asked 
question : 

“ Have you spoken to Adelaide herself ?” 

“TI have—spoken—to her,” he replied, in a 
faltering voice. 

“ And what was her answer ?” 

“You,” said Devaux, evading the question, 
“were my father’s oldest friend. How he 
wrospered in life you know. All he had 
* left to me. I am a rich man, Monsieur 
Morin. I can place your daughter in a 
position beyond the reach of those accidents 
of fortune to which she—or yourself—may, 
in these troublous times, be exposed. Your 


jauthority would have weight against what 


is, perhaps, only the young lady’s natural 
timidity.” 

“Mademoiselle Morin has, then, refused 
you ?” 

Richard Devaux remained silent. 

“Surely, my good friend,” continued the 
| refugee, “you do not wish me to force my 
daughter’s inclinations. This is a passing 
fancy of yours, which meets with no return, 
Forget it. Look rather at the state of public 
affairs; which, at this crisis, call for every 
}man’s attention. Even were my daughter so 
disposed, the thing isimpossible. That sacred 
blood is not yet dry upon the executioner’s 
axe, the stones of Paris still cry aloud for 
revenge, our souls are all bent on one great 
enterprise ; and can we turn from it, at this 
hour, to think of our own affairs? No. I say 
again, wake from your idle dream! Adelaide 
cannot be yours,” 

“Ts this, sir,” said Devaux, slowly, “ your 
final decree ?” 

“As final, my friend,—nay, do not look 
I mean everything in kindness—as 
final,—well, well,—it cannot be altered.” 

“And have you stated all your reasons?” 
asked Devaux, with an irrepressible sneer, 


| which did not escape the quick Frenchman's 


“Pp 


| observation. “ Because,” he continued, before 
the latter could say a word, “if any remain 
behind they had better be rendered at once, 
that I may be able to meet them with some 
that I have to offer of my own.” 





“Ah! that is different. Whatever is im- 
portant to you, will be of interest to me.” 

Richard Devaux came closer to Monsieur | 
Morin. His cheek, usually so pale, was 
flushed, his lips trembled, and his words were 
hardly articulate. 

“Monsieur Morin,” he said, “I wish to 
speak to you about your daughter.” 

The listener was astonished ; but he waited 
for more before he replied. 

“Yes,” continued Devaux, “what I have 
to say, concerns Mademoiselle Morin—and 
myself. Sir, I love her! I ask her of you in 
marriage.” 


| “You are now speaking a language,” said 
|Monsieur Morin, “ which I do not compre 
hend.” 

“Let me make my meaning clearer, then. 
'Are you sure, in coming to the conclusion, 
which you declare so unalterable, that you 
have decided favourably for those projects 
which affect you more, as you allege, than 
any domestic interest ?” 

“ Again, I cannot understand you.” 

“Friends should not lightly be cast aside, 
At a time like this they may be doubly use- 
ful. My services have their value.” 

“You set a price upon them? You make 
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| the large sums which I have deposited on 








| Grandmesnil or yourself.” 


| the refugee stood like one stricken to stone. 
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them the condition of a personal alliance’? | 
It is enough. Henceforward I claim no) 
sympathy at your hands. We will at once 


| regulate those affairs which cannot, at least, 
have been to your disadvantage. And, in the 


first place, let us return to the subject whence 
Istarted. A credit of five thousand pounds | 


| js required for Monsieur de Grandmesnil on 
the house of Van Orley and Company, of 
| Rotterdam. 


Be so good as to give the 
necessary directions for that payment. We) 
will then go into the question of a general | 
settlement ; after which, I shall select another 
banker.” 

The livid hue on the face of Richard 
Devaux might have prepared Monsieur | 
Morin for any credible announcement, 
but not for the words which the former 
now uttered, 

“| fear,” he said, “ that Monsieur de Grand- 
mesnil must be disappointed. I have no) 
funds belonging to that gentleman in my | 
possession.’ 

“Are you in your right senses?” ex- 
elaimed Monsieur Morin, starting to his feet. 
“No money that belongs to the Marquis de 





Grandmesnil? You hold at the least one) 
hundred thousand pounds. Not to speak of | 
my own account, and on that of others.” 
Richard Devaux laughed bitterly. “A 
handred thousand pounds, "he chend “That, | 
indeed, is worth claiming, Other large sums, 
too ! Well, Monsieur Morin, when you can} 
show me the necessary vouchers for these | 


| amounts, we will talk about meeting your) 


demands.” 
“Heavens!” cried Monsieur Morin, “ ‘do! 
you deny the deposits? Do you mean—” 
“I mean exactly what I say. I have never | 
received a farthing from either Monsieur de | 


Paralysed by the audacity of this assertion, | 


Richard Devaux rang a bell. 

“I will satisfy you that 1 am speaking by 
the card, Benson,” he continued, addressing 
the clerk who entered, “ bring me the, 
account of the Marquis de Grandmesnil ! ’ 

“Whose, sir?” 

Devaux repeated the order. 

“We have no account in that name, sir.” 

“I told you so,” said Devaux, coolly, 
turning to Monsieur Morin. “That will do, 
Benson ; ; you may go. Have you any desire, 
Movsieur Morin, that I should ask for your| 
account also }” 

“Traitor! Liar! Robber! 





All the world} 
shall ring with the report of your villainy. | 
But I will have justice! I will—I will—| 
Mercy! What is this at my heart ?| 
Henri—Adel—Mou Roi!” Morin staggered | 
and fell. 
Richard Devaux bent over him for a mo-| 
ment, aud then ran to the door. 
“Come here, come here, some of you! 


| fit. Run for. the nearest surgeon. A most 
| excitable aan Benson, I have assisted him, 
| privately, to a great extent, A disinclination 
to make further advances has completely 
turned his head, He is under the strangest 
delusion.” 

A surgeon came, He felt Monsieur Morin’s 
‘pulse, laid his hand upon his breast, and 
closely examined his face, 

“Sir,” he said ,to Devaux, “the gentle- 
man is dead! ” 


VL 


A Few words may close this sto The 
projected expedition failed for want o money, 
Tbe Marquis de Grandmesnil and his son 
both fell at the bombardment of Gertruy- 
denberg. Adelaide Morin, taken under the 
protection of another refugee family, survived 
her father’s death and that of Henri de 
Grandmesnil, to whom she had been secretly 
married ; but she survived, happily for her- 
self, without memory, save perchance those 
gleams whose visitations cannot be tracked. 

Richard Devaux never again went near the 
house of Monsieur Morin, which, after his 
death, remained unoccupied ; but to his own 
house, in the city, he went ‘day by day, year 
after year. He was the most assiduous man 
of business in London, and stood high in the 
world’s estimation, He lived to be one of 
the richest men in England. 


——— a 


MY MODEL DIRECTOR. 


My friend Browne—Howard Plantagenet 
Browne Browne, Esquire, is a director of the 
Great North and South Junction Railway, 
When I state that his qualifications for that 
office consist in having carefully inspected the 
construction of the four miles of that line 
which pass through his estate (the navvies 
were rather troublesome to the game at the 
time), in having had three of his best hounds 
killed upon it since its completion, and in 
being in the yearly receipt of a handsome 
income, not in any way connected with 
scrip, I think I have advanced sufficient to 


| justify me in asserting that he is a model 


director, 
stating that H. P. B. Browne, Esquire, enter- 
tains avy particular affection. for railways 
himself, or cares to know much about them, 
On the contrary, he was infinitely happier 
when it was the fashion for people in. his 
station to occupy the box-seat of the True 


I don’t mean to go the length of 


| Briton or the Tally-Ho! and, usurping the 


| place of the broad mottle-faced coachman, to 
‘tool four prads along the Great North and 
South turnpike, than he has ever been in his 
directorial capacity, But this, I submit, is 
beside the question, and does not make him 
one whit less the model director. 

To dissipate any lingering particles of 
doubt, however, upon this subject, I will 
mention a few of the board-room axioms (in- 


| This unfortunate gentleman has fallen in a variably advanced by Mr. Browne as the 
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great fundamental principles of all railway 
management), which I have gathered, from 
time to time, from the lips of that august 
gentleman himself. Arranged in some show 
of order, they appear thus : 

First. Compel everybody, if possible, to 
travel by first-class, “For this purpose,” 
observes ny model director, “I should be 
careful to make all second and third-class 
carriages as uncomfortable and as much like 
horse-boxes as possible. They should be 
draughty, dirty, angular, and constructed upon 
rinciples most antagonistic to the human 
ig. j should instruct porters and guards, 
upon all occasions to place more than the 
complement of passengers in carriages of this 
description, and to give the occupants to 
understand that they aresocially and morally 
second and third-class people, and of no 
account whatever. As the only means left 
to me for counteracting the foolish considera- 
tion of a government, which has ordained 
that two cheap trains shall be run upon all 
railways daily, I should arrange the arrival 
and departure of these trains at times most 
inconvenient to third-class people; making 
their arrival at any given station at any given 
time, a very hypothetical matter indeed. The 
sausage-rolls in the second-class refreshment- 
rooms,” continues Mr. Browne, “should be, 
upon principle, more indigestible than those 
in the first, and the young ladies behind the 
counter, if possible, more morose ; but these 
are secondary considerations, and not of abso- 
lute necessity.” 

Second. Extract as much work out of as 
few men as possible. “ Whatever staff I might 
be compelled to support at the termini of my 
railway, I should, at all small intermediate 
stations,” says Mr. Browne, “employ one 
extraordinary man. His duties should consist 
in attending to the multitudinous require- 
ments of the booking-oflice ; in superintend-| 
ing the working of the signals, distant 
and near; in receiving and answering tele- 
graph messages; in a general fluttering 
about all passenger and goods’ trains upon 
their arrival; in keeping a paternal watch 
upon his six children ; and in being ready to 
undertake any little occasional business which 
might accidentally turn up. He should be, 
as a matter of course, capable of existin 
without sleep, and should swallow what food | 
is requisite to sustain life upon the ticket’ 
platform.” 

It is one of the most striking results of 
railway enterprise, Mr. Browne informs me, 
that a man ot this description can be pro-| 
cured at any time for the comparatively 
moderate remuneration ot eighteen shillings 


paid sage f 


Third. | 


ly. 

ever listen to the suggestions of | 
the public on the subject of railway refurm. | 
“Engendered of these noisy times,” says! 
Howard Plantagenet Browne Browne, Esquire, 
“there is a number of people who are per- 
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else, by the invention of all manner of me 
chanism for the prevention of accidents op 
railways. If it should unfortunately happen 
that a boiler bursts, they inundate whole 
columns of the newspapers with elaborate 
descriptions of Jones's Patent Safety Loco- 
motive Boiler Regulator, which renders it 
impossible that a boiler, under any circum- | 
atunces, should explode, and Jones’s Patent 
Safety Locomotive Boiler Regulator becomes 
a horrible incubus to the directorate breast, 
If a train should, unhappily, be upset by an 
erratic cow, the same process occurs as to 
Smith’s Stick-fixing Cow Trap, as used with 
the greatest success upon all American rail- 
ways. Is it a signal which is at fault, a switch 
that is wrong, or a tire that is the cause of 
accident ? then are we forthwith assailed with 
Robinson’s Self-acting Infallible Railway Sig- 
nal, Brown’s Compensating Swivel Points, 
or Thomson's Patent Electro-Galvanic Engine 
Tires, all of which inventions, in their re- 
spective departments, are infallibly caleu- 
lated to prevent accidents, and ought (the 
noisy public inform us) to be instantly 
adopted by all railway companies in the king- 
dom. Now,I need not tell you,” continues 
my friend Browne, “that in the nature of 
things there must be a certain percentage of 
accidents on railways; and that this per- 
centage having been reduced on the Great 
North and South Junction to a minimum, 
we have too great a respect for Providence 
to listen to these uneasy patentees,” 

Fourth. Make as many branches as possi- 
ble. “This,” observes my model director, with 
an immense assumption of having mastered 
the subject, “is so self-evident a proposition 
that I shall not waste words upon it.” 

These constitute a few of the principles 
advanced by my model director as the true 
foundation of all railway prosperity. Ifany | 
others are wanting to establish his right to | 
the title I have conferred upon him, they are 
shortly : 

Never give up a parliamentary contest 
(the North and South Junction Railway 
Company have expended more hundreds of 
thousands of pounds upon this expensive 
amusement, than I should like to name), 

Never kill a bishop ; and, 

Pay a dividend. Whatever happens—or 
from whatever source it may be derived— 
pay a dividend. 

{ never argue these matters with my 
friend. Iam very much disposed to think 
that it would be a work of supererogationto do 
so, and I moreover appreciate the privilege of | 
enjoying my cigar in the carriages of the 
Great North and South Junction Railway 
too keenly to make the attempt. Under 
shelter, however, of an anonymous publica- 
tion, I think I may venture to make a few 
comments upon the principles advaneed by 
him. As thus: 

Assuming it to be a physiological 
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petually perplexing themselvesand everybody! quite beyond the province of Mr. Browne ma 
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his brother directors, that the bones of 

second or third-class passengers are liable to 
| ache, whilst their toes are susceptible of cold 

equally with those of the ladies and gentle- 

men who purchase first-class tickets, I would 
| simply ask, Whether it would involve the 
| shareholders of the Great North and South 
| Junction Railway in inevitable ruin, were the 
| second and third-class passengers upon that 

railway to be sparsely few? They are no 
| jnconsiderable body, and they contribute, I 
| believe, no insignificant amount to the annual 
| receipts of that railway. 

I am informed statistically, for example, 
| that the percentage of er travellers, as 
| regards the class they travel by, stood, in 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-six, thus: first- 

class, thirteen; second, thirty-two; and 
| third, fifty-five, which shows me, as it must 
equally exhibit to Mr. Browne, that a very 
large majority of people travel by second and 
third-class, above those who use the first. 
Why should this majority receive the worst 
treatment ? 
_ Possibly the matter reduced to the more 
| congenial pounds, shillings, and pence standard 
may have more weight with my mode 
director; if so, I find that the revenue derived 
from each class, during that year, amounted 
to: first-class, two million three hundred 
thousand one hundred and sixty-one pounds ; 
_ second, three million four hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and eighty-one 
| pounds; and third, three million five hun- 
dred and twelve thousand two hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds. Does not this fact 
| suggest to Mr. Browne that the Polloi (com- 
| mercial travellers, artisans, labourers, &c. &c.) 
| who contribute so much more to the annual 
revenue of railways—the Great North and 
South Junction amongst the rest—than the 
| ladies and gentlemen who occupy the 
| cushioned compartments of first-class car- 
| riages—deserve a little more conside- 
| rate treatment at the hands of all model 
| directors ? 


| to insist upon Mr, Browne giving ear to all 
_ the noisy patentees who annoy the directo- 
| rate mind, I would ask, whether there are not 
| &few precautions against accident so simple, 
inexpensive, and obviously useful, that their 


| of course, which are, nevertheless, systemati- 
| cally eschewed by many model directors ? 
ecommunication between guard and engine- 
| driver, for example, I should imagine, would 
| hot involve any very considerable outlay, and 

yet & great many railway companies have 
| Mever adopted that simple expedient. Not 
| Many years ago it was the fortune of the 
| Writer to travel for twenty miles behind a' 
| blazing carriage, his escape from which un- 
| comfortable predicament was due entirely to 

the fact of its being a private carriage upon 

*truck, and not one of the ordinary com- 

Pany’s carriages. Five shillings’ worth of! 





Again, without being so inconsiderate as} 


adoption upon allrailways would seem a matter | 


rope and bell-metal would have prevented 
this catastrophe, and exempted the compan 
from the heavy damages which they had sub- 
sequently to pay. 

As to the question of extracting as much 
work out of as few men as possible, I would 
shortly suggest to Mr. Browne, that “the 
strength of a chain is its weakest link,” and 
that if anything does happen at the Lonel 
Swamp Station on the Great North and Sout 
Junction, then will my mathematical assertion 
be abundantly proved. No matter how magni- 
ficent the appearance of the North and South 
Termini—how profuse the number of porters, 
pointsmen, signalmen and officials of alf 
denominations, at all the important stations, 
there in the little insignificant halting-place at 
Lonely Swamp is the link which will prove 
the strength of the whole line. Let my 
model director look to it. 

Let it be understood, that I do not wish 
my friend Browne to concede any very extra- 
ordinary precautions. I am _ willing, for 
example, to suppose when our Gracious 
Sovereign makes use of the Great North and 
South Junction Railway, that the unusual 
provisions against accident are adopted and 
suggested solely by the superabundant loyalty 
of the directors, and are not by any means 
necessary to the safe transit of that beloved 
lady, otherwise I might—but I won't. I 
won’t injure my cause by any attempt to 
exact too much. Let me rather endeavour 
to conciliate my model director by stating 

| that there is one question — which we both 

| agree, “It is a duty which he owes to society 
and to the shareholders never to kill a 

| bishop,” and I unequivocally coincide with 
him in the opinion, that he ought never to be 
guilty of so impolitic a proceeding, 
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He was so dirty, that even the whites of 
| his eyes were brown. 

Who ishe? He? Why the street beggar 
who pointed me out the little, trim 
lawyer, Salamanchino, who had turned bull- 
| fighter, and whom I saw reading the great 
|rose-coloured posting-bill, stuck up just out- 
‘side the cathedral at Malaga, The beggar 
pointed him out to me (in return for a 
cuatro, a mere dump), as a great public 
character; and, softly as a velvet-footed 
French spy, I followed the prima espada 
(first sword); taking care to walk on the 
opposite side of the street, and stop only when 
he stopped. I was watching Salamanchino 
cheapen a green melon netted with a tangle 
that looked like white thread; when [I 
suddenly remembered that, in this curious 
country, it is not unusual to find your 
handful of copper change to consist of coins 
of the Roman Hadrian, and Flemish Charles 
the Fifth, mixed up with sprinkles of the 
Bourbon kings, and a few make-weight 
Philip the Seconds, Half of them are gene 
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vally mere shapeless lumps of copper, brown | 
and shiny, looking much as if just dug from 
the mine, not much unlike those massy strongly 
stamped coins with Vespasian and his eayle 
stamped upon them, that you. dig up round 
the grassy-mounded ramparts of the Romau 
camps in England. The thought struck me 
that, perhaps, in the natural warmth of my 
charity I had given to the one-eyed beggar 
with the dirty bandages round his feet, an 
antiquarian treasure. I left Salamanchino 
yoing along innocently heedless, aud ran 
back headlong, like a possessed man, to the 
old man ; whom, with a yellow handkerchief 
strained over his head and tied, in a knot 
bebind, I could see, passing the cathedral 
door, and just entering a brandy shop. He 
gulped down an egg-cup full of brandy 
and anisette, when I seized him by the arm, | 
and said :— 

“My dear friend, give me back those cop-| 
pers?” 

To my astonishment, the beggar gave me 
a frightened stare, cried, “No, no, rather 
death ;” and made a bolt, (forgetting to pay 
for his aniseed), under the flapping brown 
curtain of the adjacent church, where I did 
not care to follow him. 

T explained the case to the landlord of the 
brandy-shop, above whose head I read a 
notice requesting alms “to liberate the souls 
in purgatory,” the souls being represented 
by little naked men, frying in a vermilion and 
gamboge fire. 

“ Poor man!” said the landlord, winking at 
some muleteers, “he thought you were going 
to strike him, We Malagese do not know 
the way of you Sefiores Ingleses ; but it is 
hard that no one pays for my anisette.” 

I threw down the pence, and, in return, 
was allowed a free antiquarian rummage of 
the landlord’s till, which was not altogether 
fruitless. 

Then I fell into the position of an ex-| 
ponent of English manners; and, sitting 
down on a precarious bench, had to explain 
to a lively young Spanish artilleryman that) 
Ireland was not a suburb of London; and 
that Kent was not a kingdom, but only a 
province. The fame of these disclosures sucked 
in nearly everybody that passed by the door, 
including various muleteers in tight chesnut- 
coloured breeches and silvery buttons: also a 
man carrying on his head a pig-skin of wine, 
which looked like a little water-bed, the legs 
tied up toserve as spouts. It even drew in 
magnetically the escribano, or public letter 
writer, whom I had often stopped to look at, 
as he sat in his open doorway at a rickety 
deal table, garnished with.inkstand, pen, and 
paper, wrapped in his threadbare blue cloak, 
waiting for black-haired maidens who, un- 
able to write to absent lovers, feel that 
sort of dumb longing, which the young song- 
bird feels ere the song comes. For such 
maidens, and for anxious mothers, sits all day 
our patient scribe at his desk, eyeing every | 
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one who passes, and nibbing his pen, that he 
may remind them of, or suggest to them, a 
want, Then a muleteer, with his laced jacket 
thrown hussar-fashion over his left shoulder, 
runs out to bring in the money-changer, who 
sits on a small stool at the corner of the 
street before his tray, on which are ten or 
twelve heaps of copper change. He bein 
rather an oracle, is put forward to pump oan 
pose me; he wants to know—and .the brown 
faces gather closer around me as he speaks— 
whether the Queen lives in the Tower of 
London, and if it is true that Prince Alberto 
put to death Georgio the Third, in order to 
get the throne? I set him right on these 
points, and should probably have gone pretty 
well through English history, when I was 
interrupted by a tremendous kicking and 
spluttering of hoofs outside in the rough 
pebbly street. 

It was a raisin-boy, having a savage struggle 
with his mule, and being flung with a tre- 
mendous bump almost at the threshold, We 
all ran out. There was the beast, stubborn 
and stupid as Balaam’s ass, standing still 
with straddling feet, with malicious eyes, all 
white and turned backwards to watch the 
fallen rider; over whom he now lifted up 
his discordant voice in a shrill outburst of 
triumph. The boy, a mass of chesnut- 
coloured smalls, lay insensible on the stones, 
with some kind Dolorosa already chafing his 
temples, and some judicious Sancho putting 
water to his white lips. An active quarrel was 
getting up over the body, as over a dead 
Grecian hero in the Iliad, as to whether it 
was partly a fit or altogether a fall. 

“ Bleed him,” said a passing barber. 

“ Extreme unction,” said a cassocked priest, 
on his way to dinner. 

“Tt is nothing,” said the boy’s master, 





coming up and shaking the boy roughly by 
the thin arm, 

“Nothing at all,” said a wagoner, who 
could not get his ox-wagon. by for the 
sympathising crowd. 

“He is shamming,” said a cocked-hat gen- 
darme. “ Bring the whip.” 

“Give him some wine,” said the landlord, 
holding out his hand ready to be paid before 
he did the work of charity, 

Suddenly, as in one of the early miracles 
of the Pagan church, the boy struggled, 
gathered himself up, stared at his master, 
half frightened, half deprecatingly, ran and | 
kicked the mule in the stomach, leaped om | 
his back, made a push at the crowd, and 
trotted coolly off, as if such ups and downs | 
with Malaga donkey-boys were every-day | 
things. 

I had touched my hat to the muleteers 
who, with immense dagger-knives, were 
hewing their dinners out of melons large a 
green kilderkins, I had paid the landlord, 
1 had offered the escribano a cigar, 4 
departed, with the usual pious recommend 
ation to God’s blessing, when, on my Way 
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| or altered one tittle since then. It was the 
Galera bound from Malaga to Granada, about 











or 80. 

And here for highly-civilised English 
readers, impatient because the half-past three 
| express is five minutes too slow, let me stop 
amoment at the roadside inn of an episode 
briefly to describe the various means of tran- 
sit open to modern travellers in Spain. First 
there is the correo, or mail-cart, which carries 
the conductor, driver, and three or four pas- 
sengers. The correo travels six miles an 
hour, stops hardly anywhere for meals— 
tumbles, jolts, flounders, and wallops on — 
charging you threepence a mile, and generall 
compelling you to leave your luggage behind. 
































the specified time, and 







to stretch your legs, and, 







| green-rinded melons, 
















with the driver. 














| correo, 

The diligencia is the diligence as it is 
every where—ponderous, slow, stuffy and be- 
hind time ; but tolerably sure and safe. The 
conductor is a good fellow, and the meals are 
tolerable. Then, it you are clothed in bank 
hotes you can ride post with a carrier’s 






















































































guide, or hire a cocle, or loJleras, A sort of 
|) i) family-coach lugged by a drove of mules, 
| Who crawl only thirty tedious miles a day. In 
: _ &city you can get your calesa or zoos painter 
1 8} showman’s tartana, sending on your luggage 
: by the strings of carriers’ mules ; but, ten to 
| one, if you go faster, you will fare worse, and 

a have to entrust your carcase to what has just 
3 | driven me into port—the GALERA. And what 
| the Galera? It is a caravan drawn by six 
ai | pats of oxen. It now drumbles past me with 
| ite matted sides and market-cart awning, 
j ) me nsholy slow,” laden with its patient, 
\- |; ®xken-down peasants, mothers, sucklings, 
J en and country “bucks,” smoking, eat- 
ial § talking, prosing sick, and sleeping. 
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which journey it would take some three days | 





| A visit to the post-office, to read the list of 
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tomy old friend José Blanco’s, the tobacconist, | Now, the galera is all very well, grind- 
in the street of the Seven Sorrows, I was ing and tumbling Leviathan-like along the 
driven into a doorway by a great caravan,| knobbly streets 
such as Chaucer’s pilgrims to Compostella| or even along the eight royal] roads the 
must have seen, and which has never improved | ill-used country boasts, which, however, are 


of Barcelona or Malaga, 


all fall of trap-holes, and where springs snap 
and bones crack, 

Taking a regretful look of pity and aston- 
ishment at this mountain wagon toiling 
along irresistible and slow as a land ship, 
and smiling to express what I feel at the 
stolid and contented lazy faces I meet, I push 
on to José Blanco’s. 

“Ave, Maria Purissima!” says he to me, 
“Bah! How hot it is! Impecado concebida!” 

“Son of my soul!” say, “may your 
shadow never be less,” 

What cigars do I want to-day ? He touches 
the brown scented bundles, I smoke a Lopez, 
thick as a flageolet, and finding its ash remain 
in a white column tipped with crimson, I order 
a box, and wander off to fresh latitudes,— 


The correo is always full when you want a! flaneur-born that I am. On my way to the 
; We miata ; ae ne 
place, is punctual to within four hours of| cathedral—which shuts for siesta just as 
is a delightful, every other building does in Spain, where 
fever-breeding, flea-haunted, leg-cramping,| even religion has its noon-day nap—I stop and 
ing, : > day nay F 
| bone-breaking conveyance, rather better than, am amused at some smiths at work in an 
| an English dung-cart, and about as clean.) angle of the open street opposite their shops, 
You never have room for five minutes together’ making an iron bed: filing, hammering, and 
g o> So) 
to render ease | slowl 


y building up, with wise and thoughtful 


| more impossible, the narrow space under the violence, the quiet sleeping-place of future 
seats is built up with sacks of chopped straw, | generations. There are many gossips round 
| mule harness, pack-saddles, and lumbering | them, who wince when the workmen wince, 
The rain pierces the) and smile when they smile, applaud a settling 
awning above your head, or the sun cuts and satisfactory blow, and condole at an un- 
| through it remorselessly. ‘Through the open | satisfactory one. 
| door, that admits no air, the dust sifts in, as look at these hammer-men, but to get some 
| from a restless pepper-castor, and all the) Arquebusade fora bruised finger, at Monsieur 
| light that ought to reach you is blocked out) Jozeau’s, the civil French chemist’s, near 
by the two men who sit on the front seat; the custom-house orange-tubs. 


But, what I want is, not to 


Monsieur 


As for axles breaking and) Jozeau is a good but talkative man, andI 
horses falling, that is nothing; because you dread his recapitulation of all the neat, new 
| can neither read, sleep, sit, nor stand in the novelties just arrived from Paris. 
| purgatory on wheels called in Spanish the | not want purgative lemonade, nor syrup of 
| flowers, Stramonium cigarettes, worm-seed, 


I do 


cucumber cream, Racahout, or even the 
Syrop de Framboise, or the Alexandrian 
Haschisch, 

I leave, for the Célestines of Paris, the 
chloroform capsules for sea-sickness, and the 
vinegar of the Four Robbers ;—that curious 
preservation against the plague, discovered 
by four corpse robbers in the time of 
some great French pestilence. Braving, how- 
ever, all the torments of French garrulity, I 
stroll in, buy my Arquebusade, amuse my 
picture-making eye with observing the red 
pool of light that his gay window-bottle casts 
on the opposite wall of the street, and which 
I could fancy suddenly striking on the face 
or hand of some wandering Cain of a 
murderer, driving him to a passionate con- 
fession of his guilt; which, of course (so my 
story would go), a passing gend’arme watch- 
ing at an elbow of the street wall, hears and 
acts upon, 
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unclaimed letters; every third one being| ing of some tin kettle of a bell over the blue 
directed to some German Jotz,and the English | porcelain-tiled reof of the dome, drove me in 
ones being all re-directed in Spanish to Sefor| under the dirty green-yellow curtain, rousing 
Don, Esquire, Spanish officials at hotels,| in me a sudden sense of that religious instinet 
custom-houses, aud post-offices always sup-| that cries for food within our blind hearts, 
pose Esquire to bea name ; and I hurry off to| and will not be said nay to. I followed in 
the cathedral for fear it should be shut for | some rough men who took off their hats gravely 
the siesta, wanting shade and a quiet place| as a little beggar-girl, lifted up the end of 
where I may settle what I shall have for| the fringed curtain with all the dexterity of 
dinner. 
Far at sea, those two Corinthian florid! the courts of the Temple. 
towers look as if they were cut out of; I expected Corinthian pillars, row on row, 


Windsor soap, and seem close to the blue! gold garnished roof, flowers, altars stuck | 
wave that scoops the shore ; “ Begun in fifteen with candles, and side chapels, gay as a | 
hundred and yee gor: finished in seven-| beauty’s toilette. I expected the dreadful | 


teen hundred and nineteen,” says the red churrigueresque, as the Spanish blustering 


guide-book, The way of Spain,—one tower renaissance is called, I found a quiet, solitary | 
capped ; the other, unfinished, as a precau- church, with a dying pansy-purple, fading | 
tion against the evil eye, just like the cathe-| out about the small upper sun-excluding | 


dral at Seville. The way of Spain again ;' windows; the last tinges of daylight lingerin 
red marble pulpit like an egg-cup—very | like yellow leaves blown up against the wal 


long habit, a small picker-up of crumbs in 





good | fluted Corinthian pillars—good, again! 
altar major—so, so. A poor opera-house of a 
church, and tawdry enough after that great 
cave of a cathedral at Seville, that dark ark) 
with its ninety-three portholes, paned with the 
eternal flowers of Paradise. That church, like 


at the points furthest removed from the three | 
pendant brazen lamps that swung with a | 
visible halo round them. Above the central | 


altar and two side chapels the light was not 


sufficient to pick out and hold up to garish | 


ridicule the wax feet, chains, and knives, 


this, was raised on the site of a Moorish mosque, | stuck as votive offerings round the shrines 
Blessing on the wise builder who reared that| Hid, in generous obscurity, the pain 

pile to God, and, unchurchwarden-like, left; wooden saints and the little ballet-dancin 
no record even of his name! How small one) virgins all dirty muslin, tinsel crowns, oat 
seemed—small as a mite inside a Stilton—| spangies jewellery ; so that the soft yellow 


pacing over that world of stone, with its,lamplight melting into an outer edge of | 
giant pillars, screened by sculptured marble, luminous darkness, wrapped all the myrrh- 
roves of carved wood-work, its countless scented building in an atmosphere of all- | 


mages, pictures, and bas-reliefs; its silver) pervading beauty, love, and charity. The 


shrines and terra-cotta idols, Yet I was) priests had not yet come, for it wanted ten | 
surprised and moved more by that curious old | minutes or so to service; but a white-caped | 


Moorish Pantheon I stumbled into yesterday, | acolyte, young and innocent as one of Murillo’s 


in that little dark street, where piles of char- | cherubims esa up, was tripping about with | 


coal were heaped up at the doors, and the | a religious fervour almost mirthful and sun- 
stalls were hung with smoked, gilded looking | shiny, lighting the altar-candles. How quick 
fish with their mouths open, as if they had the flame ran in growing stars from wick to 
died screaming, or trying to depart with a| wick! Still the chiming cow-bell jogs and 
song; where vendors sat with arms sullenly | waggles over head, every cracked tinkle pre- 


crossed, as calmly indifferent to oe as| ceded by a rusty drawl and drag, as if some | 
on fruit-stall,| mechanical help of the old gouty bell-ringer | 


an Irish orange-seller at a Lon 
knitting over her greasy book of Catholic! were in pain and travail. 
prayers. 


o one enters but 


mings: Call it a coronet? call it a place for Eugland, 


the prize.” himself fit to ag He bows his old 
It was a circular church, spanned by a low! grey bullet head. 

its huge metal bowl was palpable to us in all | sailsin in his white and cloth of gold trap 

its grandeur and immensity. I came into it with all the millinery of his church ; he then 


suddenly from the little, narrow, knobbly | crosses himself rapidly five times, forehead | 


street, where bullocks lounged heavily) and chest, in memory of the five wounds 
along, where the herdsmen in sheepskin| of Christ. In the darkness of that 


jackets followed, with their lances over their|chapel there is an old Duenna, kneeling | 


shoulders ; and where, in the windows, blood- | carelessly as if going through some ceremony | 


thirsty dagger-knives, large as sickle-blades, | at an opera rehearsal, ‘lhat old man, I war- 
were gleaming for sale. The sluggish pound-| rant him, with his hemp sandals, huss 
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| the little beggar child, kneeling in a trance of | 
“Perhaps they are right,” I said, “for| prayer. One grey-headed patched old vine | 
what is the struggle of life, but scrambling up' dresser who has been down from the moun- | 
a greasy pole for a leg of mutton and trim-| tains with ?? full of green grape-bunches | 
flings himself on his knees at | 

you perhaps never get, death always pulls you the humble Publican’s distance from the | 
down, just as you have your greedy hand upon altar, whose splendour he does not think } 


How cataleptic that atti- | 
dome, as low as that of the Pantheon; so that tude, except when the Beckett-like priest | 
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| lanted square of the Constitution, where the 


jacket, red faja, black cap, staff, and embroi- 
dered leather greaves, has a bright little white- 
| washed hut up somewhere in the brown 
| mountains, and has his walls hung with 
| festoons of dull purple raisins, behind which 
| the scorpion hatches her poison eggs, He 
| has a sod and yellow saint or two over his: 
_ window and door; and, on the shining walls | 
| outside, are scarlet strings of pungent capsic-| 
ums ready for the winter olla, when pome-| 
| granate salad is gone, and the melon has 
rown from green to gold, and from gold to; 
ust. I can fancy this old fellow (Pablo, I 
daresay, or Perez) about a week before the 
vintage, watching with his bell-mouthed 
trabuco in his reed hut, and slanging 
intruders, like the abusive vindemiator in 
our old friend Horace, picking the orange 
_ just yellowing in October in pyramids ready 
| for its sea-trip, or shaking the cochineal insect 
| from its cactus home, or hauling in wallowing 
silver masses of the janquete fish—the white- 
| bait of Malaga—or selling the soapy sweet 
batata ready boiled in the streets, or cutting | 
_ sweetmeat lengths of the fresh sugar-cane, or, | 
in fact, pursuing any of the other avocations 
| practised by the saltfish-loving, raisin-drying, 
Pull hting, revolutionising people of Malaga, 
| That sheltered, orange-grove city, of which! 
| the poet sings— 


Jewel of the mountain ring, 

City of perpetual Spring ; 

City that the sea still kisses ; 

Where the wind is dower’d with blisses 

From the starry jasmine flowers, 
And the thousand orange-bowers. 


A greater compliment than they pay to 

| Marbella adjoining, so called from Queen) 

Isabella’s exclaiming, when she saw first its | 

| green hills, pleasant streams, shady groves, | 

_ and fruitful gardens, “Que mar tan bella!” 

rae ‘a beautiful sea!) The abusive pro- 
verb is ; 


Marbella e bella, no entres en ella, 
Quien entra con capa, sale sin ella. 


| (Marbella is fair, but be wise, have a care, 
If you go with a cloak, you will come out quite 
| bare.) 
| _ Indeed every Spanish city has one of these | 
droll diatribes written about it, as Madrid, | 
| where they say, “The river is beautiful, if| 
_ itwere not always dry,” and of Seville, the 
| proverb-makers go on to say, slanderously | 
| 00 doubt, that this is the city where | 


The men are fire, and the women are tow, 
Puff—comes the devil—away they go. 


| This Seville is the city where the moon 
| Sets more people on fire than the sun, as [| 
thould say, from the quantity of lovers| 
| Whispering you see on the benches of the| 
. walks; whether you go to the old 
_ Alameda by the ruined palace ot the dukes 
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and, when they are at a loss, seem always 
to play. 

Ithough I am tortured by a toothache 
which turns my hollow bone into a howling 
den of pain, I bend my errant steps to the 
rninous square and unfinished monument in 
the Plaza del Riego, which commemorates the 
shooting to death of those unlucky émeutists 
whose fate Carlyle’s Sterling, that almost 
poet, almost novelist, was so nearly sharing. 
A moment ago the sun seemed double-gilt, 
the sky a perfect faultless sapphire ; now, 
with this demon in my hollow bones, I see a 
sudden fog of Fleet Street thickness rising 
over things, like the gauze veils in the solemn 
part of a pantomime introduction. As I 
walk down the narrow, stall-crowded street, 
buffeted by mules pertinaciously disciplined 
as to their rank of Indian file, I think 
of all the disagreeable things that have 
ever happened to me. Shall I entrust 
myself to a local Sangrado, with his bright 
brass basin notched for the chin, bandaged 
staff, and razor large as a scimetar? No; 
for I know he will smile, set to work, and 
examine my mouth with snuffy fingers, just 
as if he was taking a hook out of a fish’s 
throttle. He will take out the wrong tooth 
rinse it down the sink-hole with a swash and 
gurgle before I can identify it, or will 
struggle with me as if he were fighting with 
wild beasts at Ephesus, end by upsettin 
the chair, falling on the top of me, oan 
triumphantly claim two guineas for break- 
ing my jaw. ‘No, I determine to forget pain, 
like the philosopher who sang a comic song 
all the while the Grecian tyrant was pound- 
ing him to death in the mortar. I climb up 
the steep, dusty hill, coasting the long lines of 
low breastworks to that squat, blind Moorish 
castle, that Blake, winding up his an 
moustachios, threatened with his English 
cannon, and, getting nothing but a bonny 
blue blink of the bay, squatter down again ; 
and then, leaving the poverty-struck white 
houses and the prickly-pears of the suburbs, 
roam out to the lighthouse, that all night 
long winks with its one inflamed eye to dis- 
tant and troubled ships, just as an ophthalmic 
money-lender in a “silver hell” winks to 
prodigals, quite at sea as to pecuniary matters, 
and chasing a fourpenny-bit in and out the 
latch-key in their pockets, I go—and, like 
a modern Marius, sit on the ruins of 
myself, there among the great dull-red ruby 
blocks and opaque slaty sapphires, over 
which the sea lathers and worries in a 
musical, refreshing way, troubled, but still 
with a trouble that is lullabied by the beauty 
and softness of the climate and the day, and 
I think of how this very day ten years ago 
I was sitting in a little Cornish bay, where 
the headlands are of a rosy granite, and the 
bases under the sea seem giant blocks of 
emerald : where the sand was rifted white 


! of Medina Sidonia, er the bran new orange-'as snow all round the old broken anchor it 
ST 
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choked, and the white-bleached wrecked 
spars it half embedded. Roused from this 
too, by my spurring pain, that now urges me 
forward like a second Wandering Sew, I 
move back past the awninged boats and the 
wrangling fishermen, to the raisin-packing 
crowds on the quays, where dusty-footed 
men are treading in the future Christmas 
puddings of England with dirty ruthlessness, 
and I leave these, too, and get to the Alameda, 
which is close to the sea-shore, only hid from 
it by a row of houses, in glimpses between 
which I see its blue plain quivering like the 
shaken sword of God. And now, as the 
lamplighters begin to skim about, with their 
fire tubes fastened to lance-poles, and the 
water-sellers get noisy and shake their money- 
tins in an aggravated way, and the boys with 
the chairs get ostentatiously attentive, the 
parade fills with dark veiled ladies that seem 
to tread on air, officers fascinatingly ferocious, 
portly priests urbanely calm and so forgiving 
that they bow if you even tread on their) 
eldest corn, As the band begins, I hurry to 
my hotel to clothe myself in cheerful care-| 
dispelling black evening-dress, to attend an 
evening party at the Cousul’s. I rope my 
neck with white, I enter the Consul’s apart-| 
ments armed for conquest. 

I pass my next few hours, free from tooth 
or any other ache, in a pleasant dream of 
coffee drinking, guitar playing, flirting,| 
album viewing, picture seeing. I go back to 
my hotel, exclaiming with Titus, “I have 
lost a day, but I have gained a memory.” 


CHIP. 
A COLUMN TO BURNS. 
At the close of a recent article, entitled 
“Burns Viewed As A Hat Peg,” we put this 
question, in reference to the centenary com- 


memorations :—“What has this grand out- 
burst of enthusiasm done for the last sur- 


viving daughter of Robert Burns?” As we 
expected, the grand outburst, so far as it 
was reported, has done nothing. But—as we 
learn with great pleasure from a letter printed 
below—the oiktan men of Glasgow (who 
were not thought worth reporting, probably 
because they were not connected with the great 
idea of the Hat Peg) have not been forgetful 
of the claims of Burns’s kindred on the grate- 
ful remembrance of Burns’s posterity. We 
gladly give insertion to this letter. It does 
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must forgive the occasional ‘skelp’ in the 
castigation meant specially for simulated 
enthusiasm. Your eulogium on Mr, Robert 
Chambers we fully appreciate; and for our 
late excessive outburat of real feeling, we | 
plead national temperament,—really the most 
ardent and impulsive, though usually con- | 
sidered the most cautious and sordid ip 
Europe: in spite of our past history in 
daring adventure, or the present of this 
very city, which—apart from its late reck. | 
less speculation— whether pestilence wag 
in the land, our brave soldiers rotting in | 
the Crimea, or our fellow-eitizens pining | 
in foreign dungeons, has for years stood | 
first in the nation when money was needed, | 


|The victims of continental despotism can | 


also assure you that they have not been | 
coldly received in ‘cool, calculating Scot 
land,’ 

“Why, then, you will repeat, has the only 
surviving daughter of Burns been so long | 
neglected, and residing in our neighbour- | 
hood? Simply because a modest feeling 
shared by her husband, kept them so retire 
in their humble condition, that only a very 
few knew that she existed ; and the inde- 
pendent spirit of the honest old couple would | 
have spurned any common charity, even | 
when they were past work. Our greatest 
difficulty now is to divest our enterprise of 
the obtrusive assertion of charity ; though, 
as you will see by the enclosed list, that we | 
have realised considerably over one hun- 
dred pounds in small sums, and expect to 
treble it, when our Masonic Brethren and 
others are made fully aware that Mrs, | 
Thomson of Pollockshaws exists at all. You 
may rest assured we will act up to the spirit 
of your article.” 





NOVELTY. 


TueEreE is a certain novelty in the mere 
fact of writing an article for an English 
periodical while sitting, as I am, at this 
|present moment, in a French bed-room 
situated in one of the oldest streets in the 
French capital, writing with French ink and | 
a French pen upon French paper, with my 
feet warmed (very faintly, though) by 4 | 
French fire of logs brought from some 
French wood, Heaven knows how far off. 

There is something not altogether pleasant | 
about new things. ‘The mind has a tendency | 


























onour to the writer, to those who have to object to what is new at first, and to carp | 
acted with him, and to the great city in| at and disparage it. This very room W | 
which they live. Let Glasgow flourish! It| which allusion has already been made—0n 
is well known to be a liberal and generous arriving in it, I felt inclined to dislike it, aud 
place ; and the more it flourishes, the better | saw all its defects at once, regarding them 
for Burns’s last descendant, and the better| with an eye of apprehension, “I am not& | 
for the interests of civilised mankind. tall man,” I thought to myself, “but surely | 
| that bed is monstrous short.” There 16 
“Your article, ‘Burns Viewed as a Hat-! gilded clock upon the chimney-piece, its 
Peg,’ so truly delineates the spoiling of our ticking will keep me awake, The room 18 
national jubilee, that the most irascible Scot ! dark, too, and there is besides the window 
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NOVELTY. 


which gives upon the court-yard of the 
hotel, another high up in the wall, a sort of 
gil de boeuf, which lights, an otherwise dark 

sage, aud through which the gargon, who 
skates about the stuircases on brushes, can, if 
he likes, look down upon me at any moment, 
and is perhaps at this present observing 
me, a8 I sit surrounded by manuscript and 
enrobed in a dressing gown, so tattered and 
torn that Lam obliged to keep it locked up 
when I am out of the room, lest its condition 
should be noticed, and I should no longer be | 
respected in mine inn. 

The costly and wadded robes ‘de chambre 
which immediately on the appearance of this 
paper, the author feels convinced, will reach 
the oflice of its publication in bales, will 
—with the exception of that which comes| 
from his soul’s idol, and which he will 
recognise at a glance—be sold to defray the | 
expenses of his journey to Paris. 

I saw then all the defects of my apart-| 
ment at first entering it. And yet, now| 
that I have been in it a few days, I have got, 
accustomed to them and almost like them. 
Let the clock tick,—it has a cheery sound 
that likes me well. Let the bed be short,—| 
it'is so cold at night that I would not stretch 
my legs out if I could. And let the gargon, 
if he likes, inspect me from the cil de| 
beuf—it will be company to me in my 
solitude, 

Again, the far-famed cookery of this town, 
on my coming to it after a lengthened 
absence, was new to me. Also how keenly 
[detested it, So much so, indeed, sickening 
of the sight of incomprehensible bills of fare, 
and of solemn and jacket-wearing French | 
waiters, who expect you to take at least eight 
dishes every day for dinner, I made, in my | 
utter hatred of these things, serious inquiry 
after some place of English resort where the 
steak of Britain should not be unknown, and | 
had even thoughts of purchasing half of a 





ready cooked fowl which I saw in a shop-| 
window, and eating the same secretly in my | 
bed-room, with the aid of a pen-knife, shelter- 
ing myself the while from the wil de bouf 
under the cover of my trunk, as boys eat) 
furtive pastry inside their desks at school. A 
little time has elapsed—only two or three | 
days in fact —and now I would not accept a| 
cut out of the joint if it were offered me, and 
I skip off to my favourite restaurant—the 
Café Kag-mag—blithely. 

Happy, happy influence of time and habit. 
Ofallithe ingredients of which our natures 
are made up, there is not one more indispen- 
table to our happiness than this, whose power 
reconciles us, after a little use, to things we 
shrink from when they come before us’ 
newly, 

Who has not had experience of this ? Who 
as not hated a new house or a new situa- 
tion? Who has not disliked new operas, new 
plays,new ballads, and new songs, till getting 
Well accustomed to them he has grown to 
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love them, and to set them up in turn against 
the newer still? Who has not accepted new 
fashions with a grudge ? Who does not dread 
the arrival of new clothes? ‘“ Well, I never 
can wear those things at any rate,” has been 
said, on the arrival of such wares, often 
enough, I imagine, before now. 

Who ‘has not extended this dislike to 
persons as well as things? Who has not 
felt— when staying at some country-house 
—a dislike for that newly arrived guest 
who has come among us when we were all 
just beginning to know each other well, 
and were getting on together nicely ? 
Why, in a couple of days that new guest has 
turned out the life and soul of the party, 
and we would not be without him for the 
world, 

To speak of such obvious sources of misery 
as new servants, new wine, new hats, ‘or 
new boots, would be to waste words upon 
annoyances so well known that it is noetiiden 
to point them out, so universally acknow- 
ledged that it is useless to dwell upon 
them. 

Nor is this tendency to shrink from what 
is new confined to these smaller matters. Are 
there not those who view with suspicion ‘and 
doubting eyes the approach of novelty where 
it is most required, and who would arrest if 
they dared and could the changes which are 
needed most? Is not the new generation an 
object of suspicion to them? Do they not 
look upon it, as it springs up around 
them, ‘with jealousy and disparagement in 
their regard? I have felt this temptation 
often enough , myself, and feel it still ocea- 
sionally. 

“The very children,” I have said to myself, 
at such times, “the very children are not 
what they used to be when I was a child. 
Watch them at a play, or at a pantomime, 
they don’t enjoy it with the frantic rapture 
with which I used to regard such things— 
losing my appetite for whole days before a 
play. Why, these little creatures have seen 
through harlequin, and used him up ever so 
long ago. Iam not at all sure either that 
they believe in grown-up people to the extent 
they used. 1 remember a time when I used 
to think that all adults were immaculate, and 
that naughtiness was confined to children 
of tender years, whereas I am of opinion 
that I have certain small acquaintances, who 
though at the present moment still subject to 
the restraints of pinafores and to early 
dinners, have yet a perfect insight into my 
character, and criticise it fully,” 

Such are some of the reflections which I 
have often been tempted to make in thinking 
of the new generation and its characteristics, 
Yet this is a state of things to which I hesi- 
tate to object in altogether unqualified terms. 
For I know that things must change, and 
that perhaps this very blasé condition of 
children, may cause them—-since before they 
are men and women they have used up what 
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we are eatisfied with—to press on to the inven- | received with enthusiasm by the most thea. 
tion of new wonders which will satisfy them | trical people in the world, are reproductions, 
in turn, and so may conduce to the further-| in almost every instance, of what that world 
ance of that development of new things, |is well accustomed to. 
which seems to be one great object of the| The jovial trooper who does some great 
world’s existence. iservice to the disguised lady, who turning 
But there are those who criticise the new | out of course to be Madame de Pompadour, 
race only to condemn it, “Fie on it!” they | involves the bold dragoon in every species of 
say, “’tis an impatient, restless age.” And | court intrigue—a play of this description will 








indeed there is some truth in this. 
scarcely any, if there is any, invention of 


modern times but will be found, on examina- | 
husband, eee to be dead, turns out to | 
| be alive, anc 


tion to minister to this feeling of impatience, 
and haste. 

The railroad, the telegraph, the serial 
novel for those who are in too great haste or 
too impatient to face « large and ponderous 
volume, the photograph which saves them 
from the necessity of sitting for their 


portrait—all these things down to the lucifer | 


There is| keep an audience in a state of rapture for 


four or five hours at a stretch ; while another, 
illustrating the history of a wife whose former 


who, after harassing and perse- | 
cuting everybody throughout the drama, is | 
at length disposed of in a duel, will so move | 


and affect the spectators, that the piece ig | 


interrupted by the groans and sobs of this | 
most sympathetic of audiences, | 
It is indeed a good and glorious work, to 


match or the elastic boot, minister in their start aside from all that has been done be. | 


separate ways to this characteristic of the | 
day, and even the funerals which had to} 


creep through our streets may now be seen 
advancing along them at a rapid trot. 
Against these and the like tendencies of the 
new age, it has been said that there are many 
who take exception. Norare there wanting 
those who, cleaving to the past, its art, its let- 
ters, and all things belonging to it, draw com- 
parisons with it, unfavourable to all that is 
fresh and of the present, those who—honestly 
some, and with right and good intent—would 
speak of a change which may have taken 
place in the conditions under which some 
art is practised,as destructive tothat art's best 
interests and even ruinous to its existence. 
Trust me, that art is little worth, which it is in 
the power of circumstances to crush ; and 
trust me, too, that those very conditions 


which you object to will bring about some. 


noble changeto which they were indispensable, 


some new and great development, which had , 


not been without them. 

But perhaps of all the forms, in which 
novelty can be developed, there is not one 
which it is so difficult to get a welcome for as 
novelty in art. This sounds like a paradoxical 
and startling assertion, Let it not be mis- 
understood. 

Of all these 
using that word in its largest sense—perhaps 
newness is the most difficult and dangerous 
to deal with, and the most indispensably 
requiring a master’s hand, A new style, new 
situations, new types, these things need the 
strength of a giant in art to mould them 
into such shape as the world will accept. 
For men of lesser strength, the old types, the 
eld situations, are—with those modifications 
though, and those characteristics of indi- 
viduality which will surely come out in the 
work of every man who is not a servile 
imitator only—the safest to produce. 

To return for a moment to the great town 
in which these words are written. The plays 
which are being acted nightly here, and 


2 connected with art— 


fore, and, shaking off the restraints of ante- | 
cedent Art, to give some daring novelty to 
the world. But who shall do this, or who 


‘can? It is the function of a Shakspeare ora 


Sterne, of a Hogarth or a Turner; and of 
some who, happily still living, and of this 
age, must not, because they are so, be men- 
tioned in these pages. In the hands of lesser 
men, to attempt this highest and most dis- 
tinctive office of Genius, is to pain the public 
they appeal to by an exhibition either of 
affectation or effort; or else, in nobler in- 
stances, of xn ambitious mind which has set 
itself a task beyond its strength. 

So much for new things in Art, So much, 
indeed, must, for the present, suffice for 
new things in general, Not that the subject 
is exhausted, or even nearly so. Exhausted! 
Why, the sun does not set upon that day 
which has not added some new thing to one’s | 
stock of knowledge, or given some new lesson | 
to one’s experience. A lesson, it is true, 
commonly inculeated with stripes more or 
less heavy, as the case may be, but not more 
weighty, or more numerous, by one fraction | 
of an iota, than was absolutely needed to | 
enforce the truth. If this be so of days, what | 
shall be said of years? With what new | 
things is not the year, which is but now be- 
ginning, pregnant? With what changes, 
with what opportunities, with what losses, 
with what gains? Who knows from what 
old and harassing perplexities its inevitable 
course may extricate us? Who knows what 
sources of unexpected happiness it may open | 
tous? And who knows, too, the reader asks, 
with what sorrow, with what labour, with 
what trial, it comes charged among us? 

Well, be they what they may, let us meet | 
them with a stout heart. The trouble that 
is faced with courage, and with a determined | 
cheerfulness, is by that alone deprived 
half its sting; and he who has much # 
endure, will endure it all the better if be # 
able to say, with the sturdy hero of a play 
which the writer of these lines witnessed not 
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half-a-dozen nights ago,—“ Je souffre, mais| puns and many parodies of Hoop de dootem 
je souffre—gaiement ” (I suffer ; but I suffer}doo. Out of a square book with a scarlet 
cheerfully). cover, upou which were golden pictures of 
—————__—_ strange monsters, I seemed to be reading 
MUCH TOO GOOD BOYS. something like what follows : 
Sls Franklin Bruce was a bad boy. Everybody 

Cannot boys read of a man’s adventures—| liked him, but his Aunt Grumbletub said he 
real or imaginary—in wild regions of the} was a bad boy, and as he lived with her, and 
world, and follow with their fancies his|as she was his only known relation, she was 
career of peril, observe his ingenuity when| likely to be well informed about hint, Out 
left to depend wholly on his own resources, | of her house he was so good-tempered and 
triumph iv his triumphs, and long to become| brave that everybody loved him. Aunt 
| also, one day, active, handy, ready witted,|Grumbletub had a turned-up nose—a ver 
| feurless men? Do boys like a Robinson| much turned-up nose—so much so, indeed, 
Crusoe better when they get him subli-| that it presented a front view of the nostrils, 
mated into Louis, the giddy boy and Louis’s| It was an aggravating nose, too, for the old 
| mamma and Mathilde, like a dear much| lady’s spectacles refused to rest on any part 
| too good girl as she is, and Master Hec-| of it except the extreme point. Mrs. Grum- 
| tor? I had been reading books written} bletub invariably placed them on the right 
| as Christmas books for (much too good) boys, | part of her nose, and they as invariably slid 
_ with a view to the selection of a dozen or| down the curved slope until they were brought 

two for my grandchildren, and I read till I| up by the little hillock at the end. There 
was ready to beat my head against the corner | they condescended to repose in peace, 
| ofthe mantelpiece. Albert Pugby, ora Boy’s| “ Have you learnt your Latin verb, Frank- 
| Adventures in the Wilds of Africa. The} lin, and done your sum ?” asked this lady of 
_ Bteppes ; or Peterkin in Asia. John Jones,|the rosy boy whose fair hair and bronzed 
| or a Boy’s Adventures in the Forests of| complexion bespoke his familiarity with out- 
| America. The Australian Crusoe, or Little | door sports. 
Billy in the Bush. Tom Frost, or a Baby’s} “The rule of three does puzzle me,” re- 
Residence upon the Top of Dhawalagiri, &c.,| plied the boy with a smile, and in a tone that 
&e,, &c., &e., &c. Bold boys and girls, goody | betrayed the presence of some foreign body 
| boysand girls, solicitous mammas and priggish | in his mouth. 
| explanatory papas, whose headsalso[ yearned} “Take that nasty thing out of your mouth, 
to knock against the corner of the mantel- | whatever it is!” cried Mrs, Grumbletub, her 
piece, sat like one mass of nightmare on my| dark eyes flashing fire. 





| stomach, and disturbed my nap after thie 
_ New Year’s dinner. I bad done my duty, 
| and provided in addition to a few boys’ books | 
| of the day that were found to be free from 
| all this twaddle, my old friends the Arabian 
Nights and the Tales of the Genii, and the 
| real Crusoe, and the Seven Champions of | 
, Christendom. But of those Champions it is 
eat wonder to me that the story has not} 
| been recast after the fashion of the time,| 
| Which should present them as Master George, | 
and Master Patrick, and five other little! 
Masters, with a Master Arthur to play round 
games at his table, whoshould have a mamma 
& refer to upon all occasions and a papa to 
| tell him that “It has been supposed by some 
that Saint Paul, the great Apostle of the| 
Gentiles, might have visited Britain, and I 
| 8m sure it will be interesting to you, my 


“Nay, aunt,” replied the boy, “I did but 
suck my alley tor.” 

“Obey me, torment !” cried the aunt. 

“You are my Mentor,” replied the boy, 
“and I obey.” 

“ Alley tor Jericho!” exclaimed the infu- 
riated woman, casting the devoted marble 
through the open window. “O that I could 
but send you after it!” 

“I go,” said the boy, and spitting on his 
slate, he wiped from it with his sleeve the un- 
finished rule-of-three sum, and without stop- 
ping to put on his cap, went out at his aunt’s 
door with the design of travelling to Jericho, 

As he walked rapidly down the village, 
Franklin observed a man with shaggy hair, 
two wooden legs, one eye, one arm, and an 
anchor tattooed on his cheek, who was 
waltzing with a monkey on the green before 

















dear Arthur, if I state the grounds upon} the village inn, Curiosity induced him to 
Which a supposition of this nature may be! pause and observe this singular pair, and 
| Tegarded as extremely probable.” Arthur, with the thoughtless generosity of youth he 
| duly responding, “O, yes, do, papa!” Enough. | expressed his pleasure at the entertainment 
| My dinner was spoilt in my stomach, and I| thus afforded him by putting into the man’s 
read indignantly a nightmare tale for boys,' hat, when the monkey brought it round 
under the handkerchief which covers my face among the bystanders, a new sixpence which 
tT have dined. A streak of pantomime’ was all the money he had in the world. 
ems to have coloured it, for 1 had been; “Good morrow, noble sir,” said the sailor 
taking our young people to sundry Christmas| for such apparently he was, when he had 
tatertainments at which they had been espe-| overtaken the boy ina green lane at a dis- 
Y regaled with brilliant transformation tance of some miles from the village of Dash, 
enes and huge bewilderment of crippled! in which his aunt resided, “We seem to be 
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travelling, your honour, in the same direc- 
tion, and we shall. have the moon presently 
to light us. You sail late out of port, my 
hearty. Whither bound ?” 

“ Across the seas,” answered the boy. “My 
aunt sends me to Jericho, and I intend to 
journey thither. You seem to be a suilor. | 
Do you know anything about the place?” 

“Know it, my hearty? Do I know a 
marlimspike ! Many’s the yarn I’ve heard in 
the bay of Jericho. Why, man, I bought this 
monkey from the natives there, and a fine 
bout of fisticuffs I had with a shark that was 
chasing it, when by ill luck, one day, it fell 
over the maintop gunwale cross-tree booms 
into the sea.” 

“Tndeed, sir,” said Franklin. 
mind telling me that story 4” 

“ Better than tell it, I will. See here, my | 
man; this white road’s the water, there’s 
poor Jocko in the water, you’re the shark | 
after him, this bank’s the deck of the Sauey 
Sally, and them trees is Jericho Castle close | 
alongside of which we’re moored, Now I’m! 
up the bank, you see; on deck, you know. 
Sharks to starboard! Look out to larboard! | 
Down with the lee scuppers! One, two, 
three! Down I come on you, Master Shark, 
and down you are—” 

“O, but you hurt me, sir!” 

“Tt’s over in a minute. Down goes the 
shark, you see; and I not only turn him 
over, but I take him by the neck, and before 
I leave him, your honour—just permit me— 
I strip off his very skin.” 

When the sailor had begun to pull off 
Franklin’s jacket, the boy saw his intention. 

“Good,” he cried. “ And did you skin the 
very toes of the shark ?” 

“Ha! that did J,” said the man; and, 
kneeling down before the boy, he proceeded 
to unlace his new Balmoral boots, but was de- 
layed, as Franklin knew that he would be, by 
the hard knot into which one of the laces had | 
been tied. In the meantime young Bruce, 
without discovering fear or suspicion, made 
a grotesque resistance, and rolled on the 
ground as if he were the shark still fighting 
for his prey. The boots were off. “Now for 
the waistcoat,” said the sailor. 

“No,” answered Franklin Bruce; “with 
your leave, now I shall put on my clothes 
again ;” and snatching up his boots and his 
jacket, he retired some steps from the still 
kneeling plunderer, who jumped up to 
pursue, and at once fell flat upon his face ;| 
for Franklin had during the mock struggle | 
contrived with his pocket-knife to cut two 
inches from one of the man’s wooden legs, 
and seven inches from the other, as they lay 
on the ground behind him, when he knelt to 
work at the bootlaces, 

“You have sixpence of mine,” said the 
boy, “I give it you in payment for your) 
hat:” so, putting the thief’s nautical hat on| 
his own head, and tying it by a string to his 
button-hole, Franklin resumed his journey. 


“Would you 





| 
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The moon was just peeping over the treeg 
as the boy marched onward, having left. the 
villain and his monkey far behind, when 
suddenly he heard a rushing noise, and a 
wild cry ; and in the next instant an open 
postchaise, dashing in round a corner, crossed 
the road, and was plunged by an infuriated 
horse towards the brink of an adjacent hor- 
rible abyss. The chaise contained a gentle 
man and lady, with their governess, their 
maid, and their six children. Franklin 
Bruce saw only the face of a lovely girl, who 


| had blossomed through ten summers, as she 
|stood up, erying wildly, Wo, wo! to the 


horses. Never before had he seen such wo 
as was depicted in her face; never before 
had a vision of such beauty crossed his path, 
At a glance he saw that the horses were 
those of the Bugle, in the neighbouring post 
town, and that one of them was the vicious 
Bruiser, whom the ostler had so often suffered 
him to ride. The love of that horse for the 
merry boy had been the wonder of the inn- 
yard; and now, even in his hurry, at. the 
sound of a cheery Woa-ho from Franklin, 
the horse turned as to a dear friend whom it 
would be rude to pass in the public road 
without a recognition. The first pause was 
enough ; Franklin at once walked round the 
animal, soothing and patting him. The peril 
was averted ; the animal’s head was turned 
by its driver from the abyss, over the brink 


ot which it almost hung. And when the | 


chaise had been turned quietly back to the 
highroad, the gentleman said, “ Receive, my 
boy, the blessing of a grateful father, and 


accept some token, however inadequate, of | 
Oblige me by | 
resuming your seat, my dear child, Louisa | 
The blue-eyed fairy who had first | 


my approval of your conduct. 


Jane.” 
caught Franklin’s attention, and who now 
leaned forward to speak with him, sat down 


in decorous silence at the wish of her papa; | 
but when Franklin had received the four: | 
penny piece, with which he was rewarded, | 
after a vain search for sixpence among the | 
elders in the chaise—for the father of thehouse | 
unfortunately had by him no coin smaller | 
than a shilling—LouisaJane darted a kindand | 
meaning glance at her preserver, as she drop: | 


ped her little thimble over the chaise door, 
The chaise rolled away, and with a new 


sentiment at his heart Franklin resumed his | 
journey. He slept that night under a hay- | 
stack, and in the morning breakfasted upon ® | 
portion of the fourpence. Soon afterwards he | 


went on board the Arrow, which was a fine 


large ship, and set sail for the islands of the | 


Pacitie Ocean. 

He had been picked up by the first mate; 
who, being in want of a shipboy, told him 
that Jericho was an island in the midst 
the Pacific Ocean, and that he should be 
quite sure to go there if he sailed with him. 
An English family was on board, but he sa® 
none of the members of it for some days, # 
they remained behind the partition that 
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been made in the main cabin for their! “Dear papa,” said Louisa, “this is the 
private accommodation. He was told thiat | little boy who stopped that horse for us.” 

the passengers were a Mr, Robinson and his! “Indeed so! I recognise him now. 
family, from Paternoster Row, who were | Acquaint me with your name and business, 
going out to establish for themselves an boy?” 
Owyhee Family Robinson. Being much; “Franklin Bruce; going to Jericho,” 
ridiculed about the misfit of the sailor’s hat! “Jericho, poor youth! Can it be that 
which he had taken from the ruffian in the| you are ignorant of the geography of the 
lane, and as it constantly was blown by the Plain of the Jordan. My son Walter, who is 








| wind as far away from his head as the string * 
| would suffer it to go, so that he never actually 
wore it, Master Bruce resolved to gather it 
in with a piece of twine. Pulling aside the 
lining for that purpose, he found a pad of 
soft paper, such as often is placed under 


their linings by persons who have purchased | 


hats that are too large for them. This he 
| threw aside; but having ended his task, and 
tried on the amended hat, he found that the 
pad, with a little re-arrangement of its shape, 
would still improve the fit; and, therefore, 
taking it up again, he began to unfold it. 
Then he found, to his surprise, that it con- 
sisted wholly of bank-notes, every note being 
for the same sum of one thousand pounds, 
and there were just a hundred of them. 
This was a discovery which gave him some 
uneasiness ; for, being at sea, it was not in 
his power to give information to the police 
of the considerable amount of stolen property 
which he had thus recovered, neither did he 
feel that it was safe to confide in the rude 
seamen who surrounded him. Determining, 


therefore, to tell his story to the British 
Consul in the first port touched at by his| 
vessel, Franklin replaced the notes in their| 
original position, taking good care to see to 
the knots of the string that tied his valuable 


hat to his jacket. He had observed that 
the notes were all indorsed I. Pilkins, 
Oct. 1, 18—; that, he was sure, was clue 
enough to the discovery of their right owner. 

This. troublesome business being so far 


eight years old, and you are— 
| “Twelve, sir.” 

“Twelve, sir—can possibly inform you. 
Walter, do you remember, and can you 
describe to this boy, the position of Jericho 
in the plain of the Jordan ?” 

“IT remember it well, papa,” replied Wal- 
‘ter. “For the last thirty miles of the river's 
| course, including the tract in the vicinity of 
'the ancient Jericho, the plain has a more 
than usually barren and desolate aspect. 
| Near Jericho (now represented by some ruins 
not far from the small village of Riba) the 
formation of the ground becomes less regular ; 
the western mountains, in one or two places, 
| jut out considerably into the Ghor ; the cliffs 
less exactly mark the bounds of the lower 
plain; and the descent from the higher 
ground towards the bathing-place of the pil- 
grims (nearly abreast of Jericho) is marked 
by a number of rounded sandhills. A large 
patch of green stunted trees and shrubs 
marks the site of what is supposed to be the 
ancient Jericho ; and here and there are to 
be seen the remains of some considerable 
buildings, with fragments of an aqueduct at 
the foot of the hills, to the north-west of the 
modern village.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Robinson ; “as the 
reward of merit, you may go down and ask 
Miss Inkpen for a sum in fractions.” 

Mr. Robinson was an elderly man, with 
white hair gathered into a top-knot over his 
‘forehead, and a white projecting beard; he 














settled, it was with a rapture which I leave| wore large spectacles, stooped much, and 
my reader to imagine, that the young sailor, walked with a stick, The cut of his clothes 
turning from his work, saw at the bulk-heads| was peculiar: they were of bright colours, 
a sylph-like form, the form of the fair-haired| and he had a little cloak with a hood to it, 
Louisa Jane, who was holding her doll’s eyes} which especially attracted Franklin’s notice, 
| over the water, in order that she*might see| As Walter went down with Louisa to Miss 
the porpoises, The two children reeognised | Inkpen, the baby, who was in the maid's 
each other, and were friends directly. While| arms, noticing a bright moon in the sky, 
they were still in full chat, Louisa’s shoulder! began to crow and cry, La lune! Ja lune !— 
was tapped by her father, Mr. Robinson, who|for it had been taught a few words of the 
ad come up with the rest of the family, and| French language. 
whose approach the two young people had| “What notice the child takes!” said Mrs, 





been too busy with each other to observe. 

“I approve of this, my dear Louisa,” said 
Mr. Robinson ; “never, my dear child, be 
ashamed of a kind word spoken even to the 

| Yolgarest of little boys; we are all equal; 
is dirty person is your equal, my child. 
| Your good’ mamma has learnt that there is 


Robinson. 

“It does, indeed,” said papa, removing it 
from the nurse’s arms, and placing it upon 
his lap. “You admire, baby,” he said, “ the 
brightness of the moon; but it is time that 
you should be made aware, my poppet, that 
| the moon is intrinsically a dark body, without 


| 80 piano carried in our vessel ; you must for! inherent light of its own, It depends upon 
& time, therefore, suspend your practising ;| sunshine for the light it gives ; and the vary- 
t Miss Inkpen will be happy to speak|ing ajpearances, or phases, of the moon 
French with you till dinner time. Go to|depend upon different proportions of the 
er, my dear,” ‘jlluminated dise of the opaque ball being 
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presented to sight from the earth at different 
times.” 

Never can I tell in detail to a confiding 
public all that I read in the nightmare book. 
A frightful storm arose, and Mr, Robinson 
discoursed on the phenomena of storms in 


[February %, 1959,] 
disclosed at once. But he dared not risk the 
anger of the father of Louisa. 


One oor as he walked sadly in the woods | 
; | 


skirting t 


e sea-shore, a bird’s nest, singular 
in form, attracted his attention. 


Heclimbed | 
the stem and saw, to his delight, the sailor's | 


the midst of a shipwreck, 
was blown from its moorings at his button-|same hurricane that drove them also upon 
hole, in a tremendous hurricane, and lost|the island, which had been caught in the 
at sea, All hands were lost except the/| trees, and in which a pair of parrots had since 
entire family of Mr. Robinson, with Franklin | made their nest. The hen parrot was 
Bruce, and an old sailor; who were thrown! sitting on the eggs. The boy at once leapt 
on a wild, tropical island, inhabited by to the earth again and flew, not to Mr, 
a strange race of savages, called the Ka’ Robinson but to his young playmate, Louisa, 
Lowns. ;whom he made the sharer of his happiness, 


This people painted its face white, tattooed | He told her the whole story, which she wld | 


over with large, angular spots of red, and again to her papa. Mr. Robinson was pleased 
streaked itself with red about the mouth. It, by the intelligence, especially pleased that 
wore loose parti-coloured linen garments, | the birds had not been molested in their nest, 
and was constantly at war with the tribe of He walked to the spot next day with his 


Franklin’s hat | hat which had been blown to land by the | 





the Ar Leekins iv the mountains higher up, 
chiefly upon the subject of intermarriage with 
the Coo Lumbins, a race of half-naked 
women, also dwelling in that same island of 
Roottetootte. There were brilliant bowers, 
birds of gay plumage, sea and land monsters 
of hideous form inhabiting the island, upon 
the shore of which our adventurers planted 
themselves with only an old box to live in. 
They had scarcely fixed their camp when 


young friends, and pointed out to them the 
impropriety of meddling with the hat, until 
the parrot’s eggs were hatched and the young 
parrots fledged. In the course of a few 
months these processes of nature were com- 
plete, the hat was then taken down and found 
to contain notes for one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“Delightful are this parrot’s notes,” said 
Mr. Robinson, moved for the first and last 





one of the natives rushed towards them,!time in his life to make an approach to a 
mouthing, and uttering the ery, Erawear- small pleasantry. Then patting Franklin on 
again howchadoo, with which they always | the head, he said, “Good boy, it is my duty 
make their entrance into battle. Mr. Robin-| surely to reward you hundred fold. You 
son taught much to the children, and the|gave for this hat sixpence, and although 
handiness of the young Franklin, who had | usurious interest is commonly to be regarded 
been engaged as a page by Mrs. Robinson, |as unholy,I believe that I am justified in 
won for him the good will of the household,’ returning to you your money with interest, 
or rather boxhold, and the admiration of | at the rate of one hundred per ceus, Accept 





Louisa, 


But a cloud was upon that youth’s soul,’ 


which all the wonderful productions of the 
island, daily explained to him so carefully, 
and all the wild adventures in the bushes 
could not melt away, A chance mention b 
dear Mr. Robinson of the name ot 

Pilkins, in connection with an allusion to 
his own former prosperity, and to the reverse 
which, by enforcing on him a prudent 
economy, had disqualified him from present- 
ing, on a certain memorable occasion, more 
than fourpence to his deliverer, led to the 
disclosure that I. Pilkins had been agent for 
the sale of great estates in Boothia Felix, 
owned by Mr. Robinson, and that the money 
yielded by them, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds in bank-notes, forwaxded 
October the first, eighteen hundred and . 
had been robbed from the messenger, whose 
mangled body was found in a well, Aud 
Franklin having found and lost this treasure, 
dared not mention it to the discovered owner, 
He felt that he was a deceiver,—that he 
carried about a secret that he ought to have 


. with the Ka Lowns. 


| this shilling.” 

Louisa was now heir to immense wealth, 
and Franklin was but a poor page: but the 
two children got lost in the wood one day, 
aud were seized by the Ar Leekins, a race of 
people tattooed in bright colours and at war 
These wild creatures 
carried the little boy and girl into a cave of 
diamonds, which was the palace, and the 
property of their chief, who, seeing that 
Franklin had a corn on each of his little 
toes, knew him to be his son. This was 
indeed Franklin’s long lost papa, who had 
been cast on the same island many years 
before, was given up for dead in England, but 
in Roottetoote had accepted the tattoo of the 
Ar Leekins, and had by his agility become 
their chief. He would not leave his new home 
where he was married to a lovely wife from 
among the Coo Lumbins, but he gave to his 
son one hundred thousand sacks of diamonds, 
which there is reason to suppose made 
him, in due time, an eligible basband for 
Louisa Jane, the eldest daughter of Blank 
Robinson, Esquire. 
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